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By J, CHRISTIAN BAY 


Activities of a Scientific 


Reference Library 


J. Christian Bay is librarian of the John 
Crerar Library, Chicago, whose reference 
activities he describes in this article. 


ip CRERAR opened its doors in 1895 
as a reference library devoted to the 
collection and presentation of scientific 
and technical research material. The or- 
ganization, from the beginning, was cir- 
cumspect, complete, and supported by a 
wide and liberal view of the literature 
We never dealt with abstract 
masses of literature, or units, as some 
In about forty years we succeeded 
in securing the fundamental periodicals, 


involved. 
say. 


serials, and classics within our prescribed 
field. It was a fine effort, the result of a 
composite selective judgment of many ex- 
perienced and critical minds. 
status is that we now are more frequently 
surprised at what we possess than at what 
In time about a dozen personal 
collections of well-known scholars were 
acquired, covering various broad fields 
within the general subject of economics, 
physical and natural science, and tech- 
nology. We had the good fortune of 
buying complete sets of most of the im- 
portant periodicals and serials before they 
grew financially un- 
wieldy. Of the classics in our province, 
the fundamental and monumental works, 
we secured our liberal share long before 
these works became subject to systematic 


we lack. 


voluminously or 


The present ° 


financial exploitation. We should be 
unlikely to contribute very much to a 
storage house of secondary material, if 
Chicago possessed one. 

Some of you will know that the Crerar 
always emphasized historical actualities 
of the present and of the past. Our his- 
torical apparatus in science and technology 
is said to be of a high order. As time 
passes, more and more of our research 
material takes on the historical aspect and 
beams with rarity and craves special pro- 
tection and care, even though we do not 
wish to make too many formal restric- 
tions in the use of our holdings. Most of 
this select or cornerstone acquisition now 
increasingly evades even a diligent search. 

This is the general situation of the 
Crerar. We always have benefited by 
independent and very liberal-minded di- 
rectors, under whose authority the two 
successive librarians have pursued definite 
lines of historical continuity. Certain 
policies, such as the measured acquisition 
of current material for general study and 
a liberal interlibrary loan policy, or the 
generous participation in the development 
of bibliographical centers in the West— 
such policies have had our hearty support 
and probably will lead to other movements 
in which we might be privileged to par- 
ticipate. 

Our old friend, Mr. Hamlin Garland, 
when he reached the age of sixty, used to 
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say that now he considered himself free 
to tell his reminiscences. When you draw 
close to the age of seventy, however, you 
are permitted not only to reminisce, but to 
prophesy. When we are young, we make 
history ; when we are old, we prophesy. 


Thirty-five Years Experience 


With a background of over thirty-five 
years of experience at the Crerar, I 
prophesy that a knowledge of books, both 
as regards their form and their contents, 
will increasingly be indicated for the re- 
sponsible personnel in such libraries as 
ours. Probably the most frequent com- 
plaint among trained patrons is that 
libraries fail to comprehend their language 
and miss the correct appreciation of their 
metaphors and so their problems. Such an 
understanding, of course, is a matter of 
cumulative experience. We all know that 
the relative ignorance of beginners in re- 
gard to specific subjects and scientific facts 
or methods usually is relieved by actual 
library service after they leave the library 
schools, and I also am well aware that the 
library schools cannot possibly make their 
students adequately familiar with fifty or 
one hundred thousand individual books by 
the time they are obliged to graduate 
them. Much less can our schools con- 
vey the requisite knowledge of the ideolo- 
gies which such books represent. In 
general literature, the humanities, and the 
historical sciences, book-knowledge comes 
more easily than in the inductive sciences 
and their applications. I have great hopes 
for the modern development of semantics 
as applied to library life. But above all 
I foresee that a time will come when at 
least the fundamental and permanently 
valuable books in our own literature will 
be understood and analyzed and evaluated 
much more than they are now. This 
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probably may be accomplished by a system 
of post-graduate volunteer service in our 
larger libraries, and by a systematic effort 
on the part of such libraries to coach 
ambitious persons in this field of essential 
knowledge. 

Every person with any ambition at all 


grieves for some lost opportunity. My 
own lost opportunity is that I never have 
been permitted to teach library science as 
it is understood by the Crerar Library. 
In all my life I have had only one stu- 
dent. She was a volunteer. She came to 
me one hour every day, and in the course 
of about half a year I inspected and 
analyzed with her daily some classical or 
very important book in some branch of 
science and technology, calling her atten- 
tion to the important features of the book, 
its historical position in the development of 
its subject and its significance generally 
for the purpose of professional study. She 
left me with a notebook containing about 
a thousand entries, each devoted to a 
critical analysis of some book that had 
been explained to her. I am afraid that 
I shall never have such an opportunity 
again, but it seemed greatly worth while 
to me while it lasted. There are genealo- 
gies of persons dead and gone, but there 
also are genealogies of families of books, 
their purposes, their rank. 


Tyranny of Cataloging 


I prophesy also, with all due care to 
my reputation, that the terrible ordeal of 
cataloging will be somehow alleviated 
before very long. The last number of the 
Crerar Library Quarterly shows that we 
are fully aware of the tyranny of catalog- 
ing to which all of us have been exposed 
of necessity, while our large libraries were 
being cataloged fully and completely dur- 
ing the past fifty years. In many instances 
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the furor of cataloging has taken the wind 
out of the sails of many other functions, 
and therefore, while persisting in doing 
full justice to the books of continuous use 
and value, we have developed a scheme 
of modified cataloging for material which 
does not promise to be of lasting or per- 
manent value. This does not mean what 
commonly has been termed “simplified 
cataloging.”’ Cataloging cannot be sim- 
plified without a loss of valuable informa- 
tion, but a selective and suitable treatment 
of secondary sources of information by 
treating them according to their lesser 
merits, shortening the process, and yet 
doing reasonable justice to everybody con- 
cerned, strikes me as a useful movement, 
and also an economic one. 


Explain Intricacies of Catalog 


The catalogers need not feel that any 
attempt at a modification in the treatment 
of certain groups of books will injure our 
professional standing or our reasonable 
means of gaining a livelihood, because if 
any time should be saved from the ardent 
work of giving attention to cataloging 
details, that time may be used profitably 
in our reference rooms, in explaining the 
intricacies of our catalogs to the unwary 
and stumbling public. We have built up 
enormous catalogs, parts of which are 
almost incomprehensible to the average 
reader except by expert aid. It is possible 
that a chronological division of these 
enormous catalogs is approaching. It also 
is possible that the further subdivision of 
large and cumbersome subject groups is 
necessary and desirable. Our classifiers 
have experimented with our subject cata- 
log in regard to these conditions, and 
further work is planned, but that also is 
within the province of prophecy. 

I foresee that some time the use of 
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libraries throughout our country will be 
systematized as it should be; that our 
small libraries will be standardized and 
then supplemented or supported by re- 
gional libraries of a higher order; that the 
regional libraries in turn will permit 
themselves to develop along systematic 
lines and not in a haphazard way, and 
finally, that we shall have regional centers 
of research connecting upward with our 
vast national collections and downward 
through the regional libraries and their 
ramifications in the smaller communities. 
Other countries, the governments of which 
are based on equal educational and social 
opportunity, have found it advantageous 
to systematize the library facilities in this 
way. If something of this kind were in 
force nowadays, the Crerar Library would 
not find it necessary to extend its inter- 
library loan service to about four hundred 
institutions scattered all over this con- 
tinent, including Canada. 

I can assure you that some form of 
intelligent standardization also will pre- 
vent the accumulation in many smaller 
and even larger libraries of dead and 
decaying timber and help in the acquisition 
of young and live books where such are 
demanded. 

Jointly we may prophesy, I think, that 
interlibrary loans will be granted free 
posting privileges by our government. 
It is a relatively small but enormously 
important privilege that we have a right 
to ask and expect. Such a privilege of 
course would imply that the system of 
library-to-library loans of research ma- 
terial be rigidly followed. 


Analysis of Reference Work 


This function of ours has been studied 
very successfully in connection with a 
thorough analysis of our formal reference 
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activities by Mr. Thomas Spencer Hard- 
ing, of the Graduate Library School, Uni- 
versity of Chicago. Mr. Harding’s work, 
which was undertaken at my suggestion, 
brings out the Crerar’s relations to the 
various geographical and_ educational 
groups of Chicago, the service given in 
reference work and in research (a valuable 
distinction). Mr. Harding also presented 
a most exhaustive analysis of our inter- 
loan status. It shows that we borrow 
2 per cent of the amount which we 
lend. It shows also that libraries, cor- 
porations, hospitals, and laboratories very 
frequently go far afield to present their 
requests to us. It shows conclusively that 
the union catalog in the Library of Con- 
gress, if consulted before a request were 
made, would help distribute the responsi- 
bility. This procedure would be very 
desirable wherever a short delay does not 


matter. Exceptions would be such loans 
as affect urgently needed information or 
research material on the use of which 
human welfare depends. 

At the Crerar, we always assume that 
interlibrary loan calls are urgent, and we 
act upon them without delay. We hope— 
and this is my last prophecy—that very 
soon we all may agree upon a definite 
form of request, uniform in wording, 
uniform in size. A standard-size loan 
request card would be quite a desirable 
invention, as it would facilitate our filing 
and our classification of the requests which 
come to us. 

In 1906 we granted forty-six inter- 
library loans, in 1939 we had the pleasure 
of granting nearly three thousand. It is 
good work. It is worth while sharing 
in it. Some day we all shall get together 
and systematize its practice. 


Scholarship for Illinois Library School 


The Katharine L. Sharp scholarship for 
graduate (i.e., second year) study in li- 
brary science at the University of Illinois 
Library School will be awarded again this 
year. The stipend available is $300-$600. 
The holder of the scholarship is exempt 
from the payment of tuition ($80 for resi- 
dent students; $160 for non-resident). 

Miss Sharp, for whom the scholarship 
is named, organized the library school at 
Armour Institute, Chicago, and conducted 


it there for four years; she was then, in 
1897, made librarian of the ‘University of 
Illinois, and the library school was trans- 
ferred to Illinois, where she remained in 
charge as director until 1907. 

The scholarship has been endowed by 
the University of Illinois Library School 
Association. Usually the award is made 
in April. Application blanks may be. se- 
cured from the assistant director, Univer- 
sity of Illinois Library School, Urbana. 
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By R. E. ELLSWORTH 


Colorado University’s Divisional 
Reading Room Plan: Description 


and Evaluation 


R. E. Ellsworth is director of libraries at 
the University of Colorado. 


NALYsIS of the literature of university 
library planning will show that the 
enthusiastic articles usually published at 
the time of dedication seldom contain a 
sequel which justifies or disproves the fine 
claims of the original statement. Whether 
this is so because there is nothing to say 
or because we librarians are unable or 
unwilling to discuss our errors is difficult 
to tell. 

The same analysis will show that the 
numerous articles written have a great 
deal to say about styles of architecture, 
equipment and furniture, new tricks and 
gadgets, but very little about how all 
these are to contribute to the educational 
programs of their university communities. 
It seems almost as though everyone had 
come to accept the traditional setup of a 
building as inevitable, with differences of 
opinion possible only in terms of relative 
emphasis. One need only read Munthe’s 
and Branscomb’s well-known books pub- 
lished last year, or talk with some of the 

1 This plan was derived from many sources: the 
faculty of the University of Chicago Graduate Li- 
brary School; from several public libraries organized 
on the same basis, especially the Enoch Pratt Li- 
brary; and from_ several university libraries. 
Strangely enough, Brown University and the Uni- 


versity of Colorado have used the same plan, each 
one apparently unaware that the other was doing so. 
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more critically minded members of the 
profession to discover that our library 
buildings have fostered an attitude toward 
studying that leaves much to be desired— 
if one’s own observations and thinking 
have not already done that. 

One obligation which Westerners take 
seriously is their responsibility for experi- 
menting. In terms of college architecture, 
two factors work in our favor: first, our 
buildings are usually paid for from taxes, 
not from wealthy donors; second, we are 
so isolated and so ignorant, relatively, that 
the heavy hand of tradition serves only to 
wave over our heads, creating a refreshing 
breeze. 

The splendid example set by the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico in adapting the 
native Indian Pueblo architecture to their 
new library building is noteworthy, while 
the Colorado State College of Education 
has demonstrated a new and interesting 
method of bringing the instructional pro- 
gram of the college into the library. We 
hope that the University of Colorado, too, 
will have made a contribution by showing 
what the subject divisional plan can ac- 
complish in a university library. 

Architecturally speaking, the new li- 
brary, dedicated last June, but opened for 
service January 5, 1940, follows the cam- 


pus style developed by Mr. C. Z. Klauder 
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for the university.* It complements the 
nearby Rockies with their jagged upturned 
strata of sandstone, their pungent harmony 
of line, mass, and color, their crude 
jumbledness and their almost overbearing 
massiveness. The campus buildings are 
constructed of local sandstone, each stone 
a slightly different combination of brown, 
red, and purple, which in mass tend to 
make the buildings become a part of their 
surroundings. 
The building 
$40,000 added for equipment. 
tains a million and one-half cubic feet of 
space, it will seat about sixteen hundred 
students, and will house over a million 
It can be expanded to double 
The interior achieves its 


$500,000 with 
It con- 


cost 


volumes. 
its present size. 
effectiveness through simplicity of design, 
material, and decoration. Fluorescent 
lighting is used in all the reading rooms 
and some day will be installed in all 
smaller rooms. The tables, chairs, and 
reading-room shelving were designed spe- 
cifically for the building. A system of 
ventilation created especially for our dry 
climate enables us to keep the reading- 
room temperatures in the middle seventies 
even during the hottest part of the sum- 
mer—which is much appreciated by our 
summer school students who come from 
the Middle West and the South. 

So much for the structure, which is 
interesting and unique, but not so im- 
portant as the educational plan. 


A Working Program 


In the first issue of College and Re- 
search Libraries, December, 1939, I 
presented the hypotheses underlying the 
plan. The building has been in operation 
since January, 1940, and these hypotheses 


? See cuts in the December, 1939, number of Col- 
lege and Research Libraries. 
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may therefore now be stated and discussed 
in terms of a working program. 

Four divisional reading rooms form the 
nucleus of the service. These will be 
presented as they function for the uni- 
versity community. 

First, freshmen and sophomores find 
assembled for them in the Lower-Division 
Reading Room a collection of about 8000 
books and periodicals which have been 
carefully selected to meet their needs. 
This will be developed up to 15,000 
volumes. Each department of instruction 
places here a group of books (reserved 
books are shelved in with non-reserved 
books in one single call-number order) 
which it would like to think of as the 
common intellectual heritage of all univer- 
sity students, whether they are to be poets 
or engineers. General and elementary 
texts, books which have been written to 
explore whole fields, to establish relation- 
ships, or to create a desire for further 
knowledge in the field represent a few 
of the types of publications placed in the 
rooms. 


Magazines on Open Shelves 


A small collection of newspapers and 
magazines like Harpers, Atlantic Month- 
ly, the New Yorker, and Life are kept 
here, and publications on vocational guid- 
ance form one group, all on open shelves. 
Reserved books may be used within the 
room as long as the reader can stay, and 
each reader goes directly to the shelves 
for his books. He asks for help only when 
he needs it. If the particular book he 
wants is in use, the chances are good that 
he will find a substitute from the hundreds 
of titles on the same subject. The re- 
served books bring him into the library, 
but the non-reserved books, which he finds 


constantly jostling his elbows, lure him 
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into further The 
however, is not too extensive for freshmen 
to absorb. Comfortable upholstered chairs 
are there if he cares to stay long hours, 


reading. collection, 


or if he wishes to relax a few minutes with 
the New Yorker. 
Homogeneous Reading Group 


Since the lower-divisional reader is sur- 
rounded not by awesome faculty members, 


chosen from a high-school teaching posi- 
tion for her ability to understand and help 
freshmen bridge the gap between high 
school and the university. She is not a 
library technician but a reading adviser. 
She has to know good library housekeeping 
principles, but her main task is to help 
young learners understand the tools and 
techniques of their craft. She does this 
both individually and collectively. For 





Lower-DIvIsIONAL READING ROooM 


sophisticated and university-wise upper 
classmen, and finicky graduate students, 
but by other inexperienced and _ restless 
freshmen whose reading problems are like 
his, the clientele is a homogeneous reading 
group. He isn’t self-conscious about ask- 
ing questions about things that are obvious 
to an upper classman but puzzling to a 
freshman. 

The librarian 


lower-divisional was 
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group instruction she has her office and a 
conference room, seating fifteen students. 
For larger groups she uses the Music 
Room on the top floor. The reading room 
is L-shaped and is broken up into ten 
small units by double book shelves placed 
across the room. (See_ illustration.) 
Thus, the librarian, or an instructor, can 
sit down with a student and discuss his 
problem without disturbing many other 
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readers. The librarian is a teacher and 
is given professional rank according to her 
education and experience. Since all four 
reading rooms are administered similarly, 
the following description will serve for all 
of them. 


Single Checking Desk 


A checking desk at the single entrance 
is staffed by student assistants who ex- 
amine each book taken from the room. 
Since the checker is a fellow student, not 
an adult “policeman” to be tricked, stu- 
dents accept his task with easy amicability 
When 
pressure on a particular title becomes too 
great, it is placed on a small closed reserve 
section at the checking desk. Thus far, 
there have never been more than fifty titles 
at this desk. 

When the divisional librarian is not on 
duty, her place is taken by a graduate 
student assistant whose special field of 
interest relates to the contents of the 
divisional room, and who has served for 


—and very few books are stolen. 


several years as a student assistant. These 
people accept their responsibilities seriously 
and are able to supervise the room and 
answer many of the questions which come 
their way. They know when to refer a 
question to their superior and when to 
answer it themselves. The training they 
receive in this work gives them an insight 
into teaching problems that will add great- 
ly to their repertoire when they become 
teachers or librarians. 

Second, three upper-divisional 
exist—the Science Room on the main 
floor, the Social Sciences and the Humani- 
ties Rooms on the second floor,—for the 
upper-divisional and graduate students. 
Each of these rooms is identical to the 
lower-divisional room in size, shape, ar- 
rangement, and administration. The 


rooms 
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collections, however, include the more ad- 
vanced publications which the faculty 
think will be read most by upper-division 


students. The collections are selected by 
faculty members of each department in 
consultation with the divisional librarians. 
Reserved books are shelved 
non-reserved books and the specialized 
journals and reference books in that field. 
Current issues of journals are kept in one 
place within the rooms, with a few com- 
fortable chairs close at hand. A type- 
writing room is available in each of these 
rooms so that students may bring their 


alongside 


own machines, or rent one if they choose— 
also a Monroe calculating machine. By 
this provision we eliminate some of the 
necessity for charging out periodicals and 
reference books. Each divisional room 
opens directly into the stacks and access is 
open to all. No one can leave the stack 


room without passing a guard desk. 
Five Seminars Available 
Five 


rooms for 


seminars separate the reading 


the humanities and _ social 
sciences. These are not reading rooms; 
they no permanent 


Faculty members who wish to conduct a 


house collections. 
seminar in one of them take to the room 
the books that are to be used at the time, 
or may send someone for a book when the 
need arises. Smoking is permitted in the 
seminars, and at least one faculty member 
brews coffee for his Monday evening 
group. 

Each divisional librarian in the upper- 
divisional rooms has an academic training 
up to at least the Master’s level in one 
of the subject fields in her particular divi- 
sion. She also has the usual minimum 
library training, but her technical duties 
are not extensive. She, like the lower- 
divisional librarian, has to know library 
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technique, but her most important task is 
to be a bibliographic adviser to students 
who have gone through the elementary 
learning stages, and who are probing 
about on the frontiers of knowledge. 

No one reading room is, of course, large 
enough to house even a majority of the 
important books in any one field. Each 
room includes the books which the faculty 
thinks will be used most; the rest are kept 
in the stacks on the same floor level as the 
reading room concerned. Only four of 
the possible ten stack floors are now in- 
stalled, which means that the above prin- 
ciple is not being followed as completely 
as it will be when the installation is com- 
plete. 


Cubicles for Graduate Students 


Third, graduate students make their 
headquarters at cubicles in the stacks or 
in rooms established on the third floor for 
that purpose. Part of the material they 
use will be in the stacks and part in the 
divisional All of it, unless re- 
served, may be taken to the cubicles for 


rooms, 


as long as it is needed. 

Fourth, faculty members engaged upen 
a specific research project involving library 
materials have access to faculty studies 
which become their working space while 
the project is on. They too, of course, 
find their publications in the divisional 
rooms and in the stacks. 

Thus, the library can be said to be 
planned on a subject basis in terms of 
what might be called the learning or 
studying levels of the readers. It should 
be obvious, however, that print and the 
reader cannot always be fitted into this 
logical pattern. Thus, several special 
rooms have been provided. 

First, we wished to see if we couldn’t 
make government documents more easily 
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accessible at a smaller cost than they are 
in libraries where they are cataloged ac- 
cording to subject and shelved with other 
types of materials. We established a 
separate Documents Division in which all 
documents are checked in and shelved 
according to the Superintendent of Docu- 
ments classification system, with a supple- 
mentary system devised by Mr. Raynard 
Swank, the documents librarian, for state 
and local documents. The reading room 
includes the current and most used ma- 
terial, while the older publications occupy 
the two bottom floors of the stacks. Docu- 
ments are not entered in the card catalog 
except by serial title, nor do they go 
through the regular acquisition process. 
Access to them is by way of the document 
catalogs. Thus, we can afford to handle 
the many thousands of items which would 
otherwise swamp the technical processes 
division. 


Browsing Room Maintained 


Second, a browsing room is maintained 
for those who wish to smoke while they 
read and who like to roam around among 
a relatively small collection of new books. 
The open-shelf divisional plan makes a 
browsing room less necessary than it is in 
most libraries, but even so it is desirable. 

Third, reference books, periodicals, sub- 
ject bibliographies, pamphlets, and news- 
papers which do not belong to any one 
division are kept in a general reference 
and bibliography room on the main floor. 
The room is not large because its clientele 
is limited. 

Fourth, the main circulation desk, that 
béte noire of graduate students, still exists 
here but for a different reason. When a 
book is shelved in one of the reading rooms 
a guide card is filed in front of the main 
entry in the catalog and a card is filed in 
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the master circulation file. When a stu- 
dent sees this, he goes directly to the 
indicated room for the book and charges 
it there. If no guide card is present, he 
assumes the book is in the stacks and 
either asks for it at the desk or goes for 
it himself. The circulation librarian 
spends little time circulating books (thus 
far, about eighty books per day), but a 
great deal helping users of the catalog. 

Fifth, the technical processes are located 
on the main floor with direct access to the 
receiving room, the stacks, the main card 
catalog and circulation desk, and the gen- 
eral reference room. 


Music Room on Top Floor 


Sixth, a large music room seating up 
to one hundred and seventy-five people 
provides a place on the top floor where 
music can be brought more closely into 
the instructional program of the university 
and into the daily lives of the students. 
Tea is served at the phonograph record 
concerts which are given daily, and the 
room is available for concerts and for 
classes which use music materials. We try 
to encourage the idea that students should 
listen to good music as part of their daily 
study activities. 

Seventh, space is provided for a local 
historical collection on the third floor. 
Here a librarian sorts, catalogs, and makes 
available the mass of material which must 
be organized if a local history collection is 
to contribute to the culture of the region. 

Eighth, a large extension library has 
been provided on the basement floor, near 
a film storage room so that the university 
can, if it wishes, centralize all its visual 
aid materials into one unified service. 

During our eleven months of occupancy 
we have experienced one full academic 
cycle, and although this is too short a time 
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upon which to make a final evaluation, 
certain problems, facts, and relationships 
have established themselves. A brief dis- 
cussion of these will serve as a tentative 
evaluation of the plan. 

First, is it possible for each department 
to select a teaching collection of from 
three to six thousand volumes, which can 
be taken from a storage location into an 
instructional situation? It can be argued 
that a better plan would be to spread out 
the stacks, keep all books there and allow 
free access to them. This might be prac- 
tical in a college library where the book 
collection was culled rigorously and where 
the students were carefully trained in 
bibliographic methods. But in a large 
university library the stacks must neces- 
sarily contain much that is irrelevant to 
the student’s work and wasteful of his 
time. Further, most students, certainly 
freshmen, would flounder and be utterly 
confused by access to so much material. 
Our divisional collections contain more 
than any student can read, and yet they 
are small enough for undergraduates to 
work with. 

During November 1940, 5869 non- 
reserved books were circulated from the 
library. Of these, only 1026 were taken 
from the stacks; the rest came from the 
divisional rooms. Inasmuch as we and the 
faculty have had little to guide us in 
choosing the reading-room collections, it 
seems reasonable to assume that we can 
soon expect, after another year’s experi- 
ence to circulate 90 per cent of the non- 
reserved books from the various reading 
rooms. The stacks are thus being restored 
to their original function—storage. 


Number of Reserved Books Cut 


Second, is there any real advantage in 
abolishing the traditional reserve room 
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reserved and _ non- 
in a_ subject-divisional 
This innovation has proven to be 
the strongest feature of the plan for it has 
eliminated the noisy confusion and mass 
production atmosphere of the reserve room 
and it has caused students to examine and 
read many books which otherwise would 
Furthermore, it 
enables the faculty to cut down on the 
number of books placed on reserve and 
makes it possible for us to free that 30 
per cent of the reserve collection which 


and _intershelving 
reserved books 
room? 


never have been seen. 


librarians have been claiming are never 
used. The plan also enables the faculty 
to see in one place an instructional collec- 
tion for any particular subject, and to 
consider the stimulating qualities of the 
collection on the students. This is diffi- 
cult to do under the traditional plan except 
through the medium of the syllabus, which 


is a poor substitute for direct access to 
books. 


Interrelations among Various Fields 


Third, what happens to those subjects 
that belong in more than one divisional 
room? Most of us are aware, of course, 
of the vast number of interrelations among 
the various fields of knowledge, and there- 
fore in locating particular titles and col- 
lections some very lively discussions have 
occurred. Although the final decision is 
sometimes based on arbitrary grounds, we 
find the process stimulating to faculty and 
students. The latter, especially, are forced 
to consider relationships which previously 
had been mere abstractions to them. For 
instance, a student in the “Ideas in Ameri- 
can Literature” course, will find the pure 
literature in the Humanities Room, but the 
supporting books on history, economics, 
political science, sociology, and education 
will be found in the Social Science Room, 
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while psychology will be in the Science 
Room, and certain documents in the Docu- 
ments Room. The student who sees each 
of these publications in its proper subject 
setting and in its relation to American 
literature can hardly escape thinking 
about relationships. The small amount of 
time he “wastes” in hunting his books is 
probably well spent, for the process itself 
is educational. 

Some fields like journalism, home eco- 
nomics, pharmacy, and public speaking, 
which do have a professional subject litera- 
ture of their own but which rely heavily 
on the older disciplines, present a peculiar 
problem in that the professional litera- 
ture can be kept in one place, but the 
literature of the “parent” disciplines will 
be located elsewhere. This may annoy 
those who take professional pride in hav- 
ing all the books they use in one place, but 
it seems logical to keep the literature of 
basic disciplines together and let the read- 
ers go from one to another. 


Quality of Service Improved 


Fourth, how do the supervisory and 
administrative costs compare with those of 
other libraries? This is not easy to answer 
because comparisons are difficult, but if 
one includes the departmental library costs 
involved in most universities, the differ- 
ences are not great. Then, too, the quality 
of service has to be considered. The 
service given by the four divisional libra- 
rians and the two special librarians is 
probably much better than that possible 
under the general reference-reserve room 
combination, for no one librarian can be 
expected to serve eight or nine hundred 
students working in all fields of knowl- 
edge as well as can a librarian who is 
working with two hundred students study- 

(Continued on page 192) 
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By PEYTON HURT 


Principles and Standards for 
Surveying a College Library 


Peyton Hurt is librarian at 
Williams College. 


—— LIBRARY SURVEY is a care- 
ful, critical analysis of the condition 
of the library of a particular college. It 
gives due regard to the library’s aims, 
objectives, and needs, and may outline a 
statement of plans for future development. 
In practice, such a survey is often a long- 
needed thorough inquiry into the condition 
of a weak library, with the double purpose 
of deciding on needed improvements and 
stimulating the necessary interest and aid 
to enliven the library’s future. But a 
systematic survey may be more useful to 
a good library than to a poor one, for 
nearly anyone can point out important 
weaknesses in a poor library, while only a 
careful study will show faults in a good 
one. And at the same time, the poorer 
institutions are usually confined to limited 
library service by financial considerations, 
whereas the colleges with better libraries 
sometimes have funds enough to permit 
costly mistakes in extensive library devel- 
opment. Even the smallest colleges seem 
able to venture into strange paths, often 
in vain attempts to imitate larger colleges, 
or even universities, in the provision of 

*The material of this article was developed for 
later inclusion in a projected manual on “Surveyin 


the College Library.” It is based on a paper reac 
at the Twenty-eighth Annual Conference of Eastern 


, 


College Librarians at Columbia University, Novem- 
ber 23, 1940. 
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library services. Consequently, any col- 
lege interested in guaranteeing full co- 
ordination of library services with its 
educational program may employ the 
library survey to good advantage. In fact, 
wise administration should call for fre- 
quent study and analysis of college library 
functions, to give greater vitality to that 
often avowed “heart of the college.” 


Definition of a College Library 


In order to survey a college library and 
plan its future development we should 
first define the library and establish its 
proper place in the college. The library 
should operate as an integral part of the 
whole college, deriving significance from 
its functions in the larger institution 
which it serves. It should be defined as 
a dynamic institution, comprising books, 
physical plant, and staff, organized and 
functioning in the college program. The 
college library is not merely the books, the 
building, and the staff, ready and waiting 
to serve the students and faculty upon 
demand. The use of the library, the 
services which it performs, are definitely 
part of the institution itself. The library 
is thus a going concern, alive and partici- 
pating in the college educational process. 
In surveying the library, one should go 
further and define it as including the atti- 
tude of the president, faculty, and students 
toward library facilities, use, and problems. 
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The college library is therefore to be 
surveyed as an active institution, including 
the library building, the book collection, 
the staff, the organization, arrangement, 
and distribution of these facilities, the atti- 
tude of the president, faculty, and students 
toward it, and its use by students and 
faculty in their collegiate activities. In 
short the college library is to be evaluated 
by how its organized facilities operate as 
a college department. It must be con- 
sidered with due emphasis on those charac- 
teristics which make it dynamic, active, 
and functioning within the whole college 
organization. 

In order to show the validity of the 
characteristics included in the definition 
above, we may formulate a brief descrip- 
tive statement of a hypothetical institution. 
One might thus speak of X College as 
having a large book collection, rich in 
basic source materials, but lean in current 
books and items for college courses, a 
scholarly staff devoted to the development 
of research materials but una are of the 
important current book needs of the col- 
lege program, or unsympathetic with such 
needs, a building designed primarily for 
architectural qualities, »~hich with related 
memorial features ha: distorted normal 
distribution of books and prevented effi- 
cient and economical arrangement of li- 
brary services, and a president and faculty 
who, though critical of library inefficien- 
cies, were apparently satisfied with an 
instructional program which did not result 
in extensive student reading as evidenced 
by library use. 

If we break the definition into its vari- 
ous component parts, we may readily see 
that, by limitation of the points covered, 
the value of the description is greatly cur- 
tailed. It is not enough, for example, to 
say that X College Library has a large 
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book collection, rich in basic source ma- 
terials, housed in a luxurious building, and 
managed by a staff with deep scholarly 
interests. The sacrifice of functional aims 
to “aesthetic” architectural considerations, 
which appears to be a curse of college 
library buildings, the failure of the faculty 
and staff to stimulate student use of the 
library, and the lack of current material 
for class use, more than offset the good 
features of this library, especially if it is 
to be judged by its contribution to the 
college educational program. 


Data for the College Library Survey 


The techniques of investigating library 
problems are developing rapidly. Data 
on college libraries are regularly collected, 
analyzed, and appraised for their meaning 
and significance. Compiled statistics of 
college and university libraries are pub- 
lished each year. Various features of col- 
lege libraries have been critically analyzed 
and standards for some phases of library 
service have become fairly well established. 
Other problems of library organization 
and practice are currently being explored 
and mapped for the guidance of all inter- 
ested in college library development. 
The results furnish us a body of data and 
indicate methods of surveying a college 
library with a fair certainty of reaching 
an accurate diagnosis of its condition and 
needs. From such a survey, it is no doubt 
possible to prescribe reasonably sure cures 
for college library ailments. 

It is nevertheless easier to survey and 
measure various individual features of a 
college library than to determine what 
their measurement means. The question 
is not so much how to survey a college 
library as what to survey and how prop- 
erly to evaluate the results. Continued 
research in library science will develop 
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additional means of collecting significant 
data and more exact tests for evaluating 
statistics of various kinds. But the col- 
lection of statistics and other factual data 
will never in itself constitute an appraisal 
of a college library. One must go beyond 
statistical data and consider other factors. 
We may measure all tangible things and 
still be lacking in material for a sound 
diagnosis of the significance and value of 
the services of a particular library. For 
there are some unmeasurable conditions 
which are the decisive elements in library 
service. This is not to say that the factors 
usually considered and the statistics regu- 
larly counted are unimportant. It is 
rather that there are some major factors 
with implications not so readily counted, 
and some unmeasurable conditions essen- 
tial to the evaluation of library facilities, 
organization, and practice. For example: 
How shall we measure library use? It is 
one of the somewhat intangible factors of 
greatest importance. Statistics of book 
circulation and library attendance records 
will measure roughly the quantity of 
library use. But if we ask, use for what 
and to what avail, they furnish no answer. 
We must consider factors which for the 
present cannot be reduced to statistical 
data. 

In the last analysis, the whole library 
survey must depend upon the exercise of 
sound judgment. This judgment, that is, 
expert opinion, must analyze, evaluate, 
and interpret statistical data and other ob- 
jective measurements. It must also take 
into account those factors which cannot 
be reduced to statistics or otherwise meas- 
ured in quantity. In this appraisal a 
systematic approach will limit and direct 
the exercise of judgment and the use of 
expert opinion, so that we may be sure to 
find the true meaning of facts, figures, and 


observations collected in the course of a 
library survey. 


Standards for College Libraries 


Good standards of measurement and 
sound principles of judgment will intro- 
duce into a library survey some of the 
qualities of scientific observation and 
evaluation. Standards are needed to give 
perspective to the consideration of data 
about a library. Principles of judgment 
are needed to furnish a point of view, to 
guarantee careful and critical considera- 
tion of all pertinent factors on some estab- 
lished basis, or in a stated frame of refer- 
ence. 

Most college library standards are based 
on comparisons. Such standards arise 
from the collection and publication of 
annual library statistics and from special 
studies and surveys for which data are col- 
lected and made public. By these statis- 
tics, one institution may be compared with 
another or with all others. Standards are 
set as better than the lowest ranking col- 
leges, equal to the average, or in the upper 
ranks. 

Even expert opinion is based largely 
upon comparative standards; which is to 
say that the expert will compare features 
of a given library with what his experience 
and special training tell him to be the 
standard for any similar library in the 
same situation. The expert will go fur- 
ther, of course, and deduce standards by 
considering all relevant factors in the 
light of his own experience and insight 
into library organization and practice. 
Thus a college library survey may create 
standards against which to measure par- 
ticular features of the library under ob- 
servation. 

Comparative findings soon tend to be 
converted into more or less exact state- 
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ments of standards for individual features 
of college library organization and prac- 
tice. So library literature is fairly definite 
on matters such as how much money a 
college library should expend per student, 
on the percentage of funds to be spent for 
books and for staff, on the proportion of 
the students to be provided with seating 
space in the reading rooms, and even on 
the number of books likely to be borrowed 
per student for home use. Likewise, we 
have check lists of reference books, of 
periodicals, and of best books, as well as 
pay-plans, and manuals of service prepared 
by college library experts. Sponsored by 
college accrediting agencies and by librar- 
ians’ professional associations, these are 
the fruit of comparative data and of expert 
opinion, designed to stimulate and aid col- 
lege library surveys. 

But in the final analysis, each institution 
must be judged by how well it performs 
the services required to meet the needs of 
its own particular college. For this, each 
institution must somehow create its own 
standards, and we should rely most heavily 
upon these individual standards in any 
survey to determine the quality of the 
facilities, organization, and services of a 
particular library. 


Principles for Appraising College Library 
Functions 


The formulation of standards for a 
college library and the appraisal of sta- 
tistics, observations, and comparative data 
regarding it call for some underlying prin- 
ciples of judgment. Comparison with 
other libraries, as discussed in preceding 
pages, is a much-used measure against 
which to consider the adequacy of the 
book collection, staff, library funds, and 
other items in library organization and 
practice. As a principle of judgment, the 
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use of these check lists and measuring rods 
ranks high in convenience and effectiveness 
in demonstrating the relative inadequacy 
of poorer institutions. Such yardsticks 
may not be reliable for better college 
libraries, however, where there may be 
sharp variation from the average, or stand- 
ard, without any failure to meet effec- 
tively the requirements of library service 
arising from the college educational pro- 
gram. 

A basic principle, as stated above, should 
be to measure each college library by its 
own objectives. These objectives should 
first be scrutinized and evaluated in the 
light of the college’s individual educational 
program, and then their accomplishment 
may be taken as a fair test of the library’s 
efficiency as a college department. The 
nature of the college program is the de- 
termining factor in the functions of the 
library. Any limitation of the college 
educational activities, special emphasis on 
particular phases of the curriculum, or 
variation for the college as a whole, should 
necessarily set limits to the main lines of 
library development. 

Some statement of the aims and objec- 
tives of the whole college is therefore of 
first importance to a library survey. This 
statement should draw a clear distinction 
between the liberal arts college, with its 
teaching program, and the university, with 
its graduate study, emphasis on research, 
and various professional schools. Many 
college libraries suffer from failure on the 
part of the controlling authorities to dis- 
tinguish between the proper extent and 
nature of the contents and services of a 
college library, a university library, and a 
research library. Presidents, librarians, 
and faculties should be careful to avoid 
thinking of the college library in terms of 
their own experience with the university 
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library for graduate study or other uni- 
versity work. 


Financial Limitations a Factor 


Consideration of the financial limita- 
tions of a college should be a fundamental 
factor in setting standards for its library. 
Only a few colleges can afford to try to 
imitate universities in the collection of 
research materials and the provision of 
elaborate library facilities not needed for 
the college teaching program. Even these 
should consider how such enlarged services 
might interfere with the main objectives 
The cost of the 
library service is a main consideration even 
when it is clearly within the college’s 


of college library service. 


ability to pay. But consideration of cost 
should be balanced by equal consideration 
Library costs should be 


compared sometimes with costs of other 


of value received. 
college functions. The annual cost of 
books and library service in a given field, 
for example, may seem trifling if com- 
pared with the total salaries paid to 
instructors in that field, even with due 
regard to their respective contributions to 
the college program. The balancing of 
cost against real value received should pre- 
vent the false economy of curtailment of 
essential At the 
same time, it should eliminate some un- 
necessary but costly features which are apt 


library expenditures. 


to creep unnoticed into college library 
practice, and then be continued for years 
through habit or through mistaken notions 
of their significance to college functions. 
Some luxuries may be worth the cost, but 
a college library survey must question both 
cost and value received in the appraisal of 
library services. 

One must consider the size and charac- 
ter of the student body in setting standards 


for library service. As an obvious exam- 
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ple, the large college in a metropolitan 
area, with a mixed student body, many of 
them non-resident, has problems of library 
service quite different from those of a 
college situated in a small village and 
having a limited and homogeneous group 
of students. More subtle differences in 
student attitudes, living conditions, and 
general campus life may be the basis for 
significant distinctions in library organi- 
zation and practice. 

The degree of integration of one feature 
of college library organization and prac- 
tice with others and with all related activi- 
ties of the whole college is a point for 
serious consideration. Needless subdivi- 
sion of functions is costly and productive 
of unprofitable specialization of effort. 
Lack of unification, of coordination, of 
cooperation, or of integration may some- 
times be a serious fault in library services 
which at first sight seem to be efficient 
units of the college organization. 

The attitude of the president and fac- 
ulty toward the library is also an impor- 
tant point to consider in gauging the 
suitability of library services. If extensive 
library use is not wanted, library standards 
should be set accordingly, making some 
for the 
good library service may have in leading 
the faculty to make more use of the library 


allowance, of course, influence 


for collegiate work. 


Counterbalance Expert Opinion 


Expert opinion should play a part in 
any survey to evaluate library facilities, 
organization, or practice. It is desirable, 
however, to counterbalance the opinion of 
the expert, based on intimate knowledge 
of technical detail, with the untrammelled 
and often broader vision of interested 
scholars without training or experience in 
library practice. But too often laymen 

















can only “discover” what is common 





knowledge to experienced librarians. On 
the other hand, failure to give due con- 
sideration to expert opinion on library 
problems may result in failure to recognize 
practical restrictions to the development 
of well-meant but unmanageable programs 
for library development. 

College teaching methods are a sound 
guide for determining library objectives, 
and for measuring the need for different 
kinds of library service. Teaching meth- 
ods have for years past been changing in 
the direction of requiring wider collateral 
reading and less dependence on a single 
text. But this change is not nearly so 
widespread or so fully accepted as many 
would assume. In any case, a careful 
analysis of teaching methods and conse- 
quent library use in a particular college is 
a much better basis for planning library 
service than a general assumption on this 
point. 

The degree of independent study and 
extracurricular reading should help de- 
termine college library standards almost as 
much as the closely related matter of 
teaching methods. Honors courses usually 





require wider reading and more independ- 
ent library use. Most student extra- 
curricular reading is likely to be an 
outgrowth of good teaching and of inter- 
esting courses of study. Ideally it should 
be so, but such reading may be stimulated 
by the library itself, through arrangement 
of the book collection and display of 
selected material so as to attract student 
and faculty attention and arouse interest. 


Faculty Research a Factor 


The extent and nature of faculty re- 
search is another extracurricular factor 
to be considered in determining college 
library policy and practice. If, as has been 
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recommended, the college does not attempt 
to be a university, its library may well set 
limits to the amount of research materials 
to be collected and preserved for faculty 
use. The development of a good reference 
collection, the use of microfilm, of inter- 
library loan, and perhaps a college policy 
of granting funds for travel and research, 
should be considered as alternatives to 
attempts at actually supplying research 
library materials and service. Here, as in 
other factors affecting the library, there is 
need to formulate definite college policies 
which will serve to guide library develop- 
ment. 

Not all of the principles affecting judg- 
ment of the library are based on library 
use arising from the college program. To 
a certain extent the college library is an 
end in itself, and can exert a powerful 
influence on the development of the col- 
lege. The degree of library influence in 
the college program is a matter for con- 
siderable thought in a library survey. 
This involves the position and prestige of 
the librarian and his staff in the college 
community, and also the extent to which 
the library controls or shapes the educa- 
tional process. 

It is unwise for the college library to 
try to be too much of an end in itself. 
But there is clearly a responsibility for it 
to be something of a depository of books 
on all subjects, a storehouse of learning 
for the academic community, and the basis 
for study and teaching of topics not imme- 
diately covered by the curriculum. The 
library has also an obligation to lead the 
college in the field of books. The history 
of printing, fine books, rare books—these 
are fields in which the library has some 
inherent responsibility. ‘To preserve and 
exhibit occasionally materials of this kind 
is a natural function of the college library. 
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Likewise there are some fields in which 
special collections may properly be de- 
veloped. College memorabilia and docu- 
ments of local history usually must be 
collected by the college library if they are 
to be preserved at all. So also the library 
may be expected to provide cultural read- 
ing, books of general interest, and even 
purely recreational reading, just because 
it is the source of reading materials of all 
kinds for students and faculty. Finally, 
the library has some monumental features: 
it is often the institution, or building, 
most frequently shown to visitors to the 
college. In the same way, it may be a 
memorial building and may house some 
memorial collections. 

But all these characteristics which tend 
to make the library an end in itself—from 
leadership in the field of books to monu- 
mental and memorial features—should be 
scrutinized very critically in setting stand- 
ards for college library practice. These 
things should be examined with due regard 
to their significance and effect on the 
whole college library program. To a cer- 
tain extent, the college library may have 
legitimate functions not directly connected 
with college study and teaching. But the 
cultivation of these extracurricular fea- 
tures of the library may easily become a 
costly luxury, interfering with more im- 
portant phases of college library service. 
A library survey is often needed to deter- 
mine what should be the main lines of 
library development, to distinguish the 
important from the unimportant, the es- 
sential from the luxurious features of col- 
lege library organization and practice. 


Summary 


A college library survey takes into ac- 
count the whole library as a dynamic 
institution, organized and functioning in 
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the college educational program. Stand- 
ards may be found in library literature and 
furthermore may be set up by comparing 
one library with others. But in the last 
analysis, a library must be judged by its 
own standards, based on the performance 
of the aims and objectives set for it by its 
own college program. For systematic 
procedure, some basic principles of judg- 
ment are essential to the formulation of 
standards and the evaluation of data in a 
library survey. 

The underlying principles of judgment 
should be: (1) the measurement of each 
library mainly by its own standards; (2) 
the use also of comparative standards and 
of recognized “yardsticks’; (3) a state- 
ment of the aims and objectives of the 
whole college as a basis for the library 
program; (4) consideration of the finan- 
cial limitations of the college; (5) the 
cost of library service balanced against 
value received; (6) the size and character 
of the student body as the basis for dis- 
tinctions in library organization and prac- 
tice; (7) the degree of integration of 
library and college functions as a measure 
of efficiency; (8) the attitude of the 
president and faculty as an influence on 
library plans; (9) due consideration of 
expert as well as lay opinion; (10) college 
teaching methods as a basis for the extent 
and nature of library services; (11) inde- 
pendent study, honors courses, and extra- 
curricular reading as additional factors; 
(12) the extent and nature of faculty 
research, and college policy in support of 
it, as a guide to library practice; (13) the 
degree to which the library is to be an end 
in itself—as a storehouse of learning, as a 
leader in the field of books, as a source 
of general and recreational reading, and 
as a monumental or memorial feature of 
the college. 























By CHARLES B. SHAW 


Further Lists of Books for 


College Libraries 


Charles B. Shaw is librarian at Swarth- 
more College. 


a TOWARD the provision of further 
published lists of books for college 
libraries points first toward another, 
but smaller, supplementary volume cover- 
ing two or three years. The original 
volume and the existing supplement in- 
clude statements of the appropriate books 
published through 1938. Another similar 
compilation to catch up arrears and to 
provide for a future period (a period 
sufficient to work out plans and procedures 
for a yet-to-be-initiated series of more 
frequent supplements) might well be a 
three-year inclusion covering the years 
1939, 1940, and 1941. It might be pos- 
sible to reduce this to a two-year volume 
for 1939 and 1940, but the processes of 
assembling twenty-four advisory groups 
of faculty experts; the work of checking, 
rechecking, and checking again several 
hundred titles; the mechanics of typing; 
correspondence ; the final digesting of rec- 
ommendations and the selecting of titles; 
the preparation of printer’s copy; proof- 
reading; index-making—all these obliga- 
tions combine in such a complicated and 
time-consuming task that, with 1940 al- 
ready having passed, it would seem far 
wiser not to attempt the two-year volume. 
It would be expedient, however, in the 
near future to evolve a program which 
will assure editorial activity during the 
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last quarter of 1941 and the first quarter 
of 1942, with the consequent completion 
of a three-year 1939-1941 supplement dur- 
ing the spring of 1942. 

I have not attempted to prepare an 
itemized budget of editorial and produc- 
tion costs for such a publication. The 
A.L.A. cannot quote a definite selling 
price on a book for which the manuscript 
does not exist. For each of the two 
previous publications there has been a 
subsidy consisting of a grant from the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York. If 
some similar subsidy is again made avail- 
able and the book materializes in the 
proportionate size that experience with its 
predecessors indicates it might (probably 
1300-1500 titles), the chief of the pub- 
lishing department of the A.L.A. estimates 
that a three-year supplement could be 
priced at $4 to $4.25 if there is assured 
a sale of at least one thousand copies. 

Beyond this proposed three-year supple- 
ment there are two divergent ways of 
procedure. 

One is the production of a series of 
annual volumes, similar in every respect 
but size, to the books already issued. Each 
annual volume would be prepared as its 
predecessors have been, in the light of 
advice from many experts, and would 
express a carefully considered appraisal by 
the admission of any title to the list. The 
preparation of such a compilation could 
probably be completed during the spring 
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of the following year: i.e., the 1942 vol- 
ume could be made ready for publication 
before the start of the summer vacation 
of 1943. Here again the problem of a 
subsidy has to be faced. If a foundation 
is unwilling to grant a continuing series 
of small subventions some institution may 
be persuaded (as certain universities now 
subsidize some learned journals) to as- 
sume editorial and other pre-manufactur- 
ing costs. Again with the caution that the 
figure is no more than a rough estimate, 
the chief of the A.L.A. publishing depart- 
ment suggests that an annual supplement, 
listing from 400 to 500 titles, would be 
priced at $2.25 or $2.50 if there is an 
assured sale of 700 copies. 


Quarterly List 


The other suggested way of procedure 
is the issuance of a quarterly list of titles 
suitable for college and university library 
purchase. The A.L.A. estimate of cost 
for the quarterly issuance of such a list 
(a pamphlet that might approximate in 
size the Subscription Books Bulletin) is 
about $3 a year if there are from 1200 to 
1500 subscribers, or from $3.50 to $4 a 
vear if there are only from 700 to 1000 
subscribers. A correlative suggestion is 
the inclusion of such a listing of new 
titles as a regular department of College 
and Research Libraries. This quarterly 
publication assures the possibility of 
prompt acquisition (a January, 1942 pub- 
lication could presumably be included in 
the March, 1942 quarterly listing) but it 
gains this promptness perhaps by sacri- 
ficing what may be the far more valuable 
asset of authoritativeness. 

The list which has the virtue of time- 
liness must be assembled largely on the 
basis of reviews in such lay or popular 
media as the New York Times book re- 
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view section, Books, the Nation and the 
New Republic rather than on the special- 
ized reviews of experts that appear in 
each subject’s learned journals. A frag- 
mentary but time-consuming check of this 
aspect of book-evaluation yielded the fol- 
lowing pertinent bits of information. The 
findings, of course, have no final signifi- 
cance, but they are indicative of the dis- 
crepancies in the availability of estimates 
of new publications that are inherent in 
the two contrasting conceptions of prompt- 
ness and authority. This check is on the 
lapses of time between the date of publi- 
cation of a book (as shown by its entry 
in the Publishers’ Weekly, the date of its 
review in one of the popular weekly media 
and the date of the availability of its re- 
view in a standard scholarly journal (as 
indicated by the date of the arrival of an 
issue at our library). For this check the 
reviews of twenty haphazardly selected 
titles in five fields of knowledge have thus 
been examined. In these twenty instances 
the average interval between the date of 
a book’s appearance and its review in one 
of the popular media is 15 days. ‘The 
average interval between the date of the 
book’s appearance and the availability of 
its authoritative review in its own spe- 
cialized journal is 60 weeks. ‘There is a 
lag here of a little more than a year. It 
is during this year that the book is being 
examined and used by competent subject 
specialists—by those individuals whose 
opinions will have determining weight in 
the admission or rejection of these titles in 
an annual volume. 


Different Aims 
of Aids 


A second check is on an analogous situ- 
ation in other of our professional book 
(Continued on page 189) 





























By G. DONALD SMITH 


The Librarian and the Student 


G. Donald Smith is librarian of Mary 
Washington College Library, Fredericks- 
burg, Virginia. 

HE FUNDAMENTAL function of the 

library is to forward, rather than to 
originate, the educational program of the 
It must provide the materials 
recommended, must remove so far as is 
possible all barriers between them and the 


campus. 


students, and must facilitate the flow of 
suggestion from class lecture, conference, 
and syllabus to book contacts and book 
It is not only the connecting link 
between teaching and learning, but, where 


use. 


students are intelligent and inquisitive, the 
library can supplement from its rich re- 
sources what the classroom has failed to 
supply.” 

All too often the professional librarian 
fails to appreciate fully the fact that the 
is designed primarily to 
be of service to the college student. 


college library 
Too 
frequently the administrator of the college 
library adopts without question the objec- 
tives and techniques of his predecessors. 
The service which we render still consists 
of the cataloging, the classification, the 
circulation of books, and the answering 
of reference questions on an _ informa- 
This is true in spite of 
the changed and changing conditions and 


tion bureau basis. 


new objectives of higher education in 
America. 
It is unnecessary to do more than men- 


1 Branscomb, Harvie, Teaching with Books: a 
Study of College Libraries. Association of American 
Colleges and A.L.A., 1940, p. 82. 
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tion here these changing circumstances. 
We are conscious of the tremendous in- 
crease in the number of students enrolling 
in the colleges. We are constantly made 
aware of the demand for more and more 
democracy in education. We have wit- 
nessed many careful criticisms and re- 
visions of the college program of work. 
Under the stimulation of faculty demands 
we have selected and bought more books 
and made them more easily available to 
the student through open stacks and other 
devices. In general we have more money 
to spend than we had twenty years ago. 
We have larger and better equipped build- 
ings and better qualified staff members. 
Our libraries are, for the most part, eff- 
ciently organized, smooth-running collec- 
tions of books, from which individual 
volumes may be selected and used by the 
student, subject only to certain rules and 
regulations having to do with the length 
of loans, overdue fines, and the like. 
The distinction should be made here 
that we are talking about the college li- 
brary—not the library of the university, 
the graduate school, the research institute, 
and other organizations. The college in 
this paper is understood to be the two- or 
four-year undergraduate institution. 


Importance of Books in the Teaching Pro- 
gram 

With this distinction in mind we may 
ask, What are the factors in current col- 
lege education which affect the library? 
The first is the greater importance of books 
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and related materials in the teaching pro- 
gram. It does not follow from this that 
the emphasis is on the extensive use of 
books, although this is sometimes the case. 
It is an indication, however, that educators 
recognize the value of the careful and 
independent study of books, in contrast to 
a book, which are suited to the individual 
student and to the course of study. Thus, 
reserve reading lists tend to grow in size 
—to the consternation of the reserve desk 
assistants—but exact page assignments 
tend to diminish. The student is supposed 
to select for himself, with the guidance of 
competent instructors, the titles best suited 
to his need. 

A second factor is the wide tendency 
on the part of faculty members to assign 
“research papers.”’ Such assignments usu- 
ally are carried on throughout the quarter 
or semester session and are supposed to 
introduce the student to methods of inde- 
pendent study and research on a topic of 
interest to him. It is research only in the 
most elementary sense, of course, and does 
not require the extensive collection of li- 
brary research materials which the gradu- 
ate school must possess. 

Related to the second factor is the third, 
the establishment of some form of “hon- 
ors” or “reading’’ courses in the college. 
The individual student working under this 
system makes extensive use of the library 
and follows subjects rather than definitely 
outlined courses of study. 

The trend which these factors illustrate 
is toward a greater and greater use of 
books and library collections. It seems 
almost unnecessary to point out that this 
trend is not in itself an objective of higher 
education, but is merely an expression of 
an objective. The aim is not the extensive 
use of books, but the intelligent, under- 
standing use of books. 
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Library as an Instructional Unit 


Although there are several noble excep- 
tions to the “conventional” college library 
organization, the criticism remains that 
contemporary library administration is not 
suited to the contemporary college. The 
fault, I believe, lies in our failure to exam- 
ine closely the objectives of the college 
library and their relationships to the aims 
of the college. Such expressions as “train- 
ing for democracy,” “development of per- 
sonality,” “training for the home,” “train- 
ing in the profitable use of leisure time” 
and the like, while phrasing the hopes of 
higher education, are somewhat vague 
terms to which to hitch the practical solu- 
tions of the many administrative problems 
of the library. But suppose we think of 
our library as an instructional unit of the 
college rather than as an administrative 
unit, and take as our primary objectives 
the training of the individual in the arts 
of selecting his reading and understanding 
what he reads—in other words, training 
in the use of book collections and the art 
of reading. 

We must grant, of course, that we can 
no more than supplement in the library the 
efforts of the major instructional unit of 
the college, the faculty. From our stand 
on such objectives as stated above, the 
practical problems of integrating our li- 
brary service with the rest of the college 
activities can be more easily seen and 
understood. With such objectives, fol- 
lowing the example of progressive educa- 
tion, we turn our attention from the 
materials concerned to the individual and 
his needs. 

In the quotation with which this paper 
opened, the statement is made that the 
library “must facilitate the flow of sugges- 
tion from class lecture, conference and 
syllabus to book contacts and book use.”’ 
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This statement is the center of our “new” 
library program. The provision of various 
kinds of materials and making them avail- 
able are problems which we must solve 
in carrying out the program. 


Close Cooperation with the Instructors 


How may we go about the attainment 
of these objectives? This is, of course, the 
important question. The suggestion al- 
ready has been made that we must turn 
our attention from the books to the indi- 
vidual, from the subjects of study to the 
methods of study. It may follow that we 
shall give less attention to the detailed 
technical processes of book preparation 
and it is to be remembered that all proc- 
esses are justified only in so far as they 
further the attainment of our aims. 

The primary demand upon us will be 
for close cooperation with the instructor 
and a careful coordinatiom of our efforts. 
The instructor is, after all, the person 
responsible for the content and method of 
his courses. The librarian must always be 
supplementary to the classroom and the 
librarian should have a definite under- 
standing of what the instructor is trying to 
do and the methods he employs. In a 
sense, the librarian becomes an assistant to 
the teacher in the conduct of his courses. 
This works both ways for the teacher can 
help the librarian to a better understand- 
ing of what is being done, a better under- 
standing of the individual student, and a 
more effective use of the library's resources. 

What shall be the content of this co- 
operation with the faculty? First, we 
must stop thinking of ourselves as educa- 
tional experts with answers to all problems 
connected with the library. The faculty 
member may have. some. fine suggestions 
for us concerning the importance of this 
or that process or procedure. 
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Again, since we are attempting to in- 
tegrate our service with the teaching pro- 
gram, may we not expect the faculty mem- 
ber to assist us in the exact definition of 
the services which we will offer and the 
methods we shall use? Suppose, for exam- 
ple, that we attempt to offer an advisory 
service in connection with curricular read- 
ing, a service designed to assist the student 
in the choice of reading materials suited 
to his needs, his abilities, and interests. 
Certainly the instructor in history can tell 
us a great deal about what is needed in 
such a service for the improvement of his- 
tory study, about the history books con- 
cerned and how they may best be used, 
about the students involved and what they 
are expected to get from the books. 

The coordination of our program with 
the teaching schedule calls for a detailed, 
day-by-day knowledge of what is taking 
place in the courses. This information 
we may secure from the professor and by 
more or less frequent visits to the classes 
themselves. “Thus, we shall know assign- 
ments before they come up for considera- 
tion in the library and can time our own 
activities to the course demands. 


Reading Records 


We, in turn, can provide the teacher 
and others interested with a careful record 
of what the student does in the library 
and how he reacts to different assign- 
ments. Answers to such questions as 
“Which students read?” “What do they 
read?” “What are the relationships be- 
tween reading and scholarship?” “Which 
subjects are receiving attention, and which 
are neglected?” and the like, are impor- 
tant, and if we give some time to the com- 
pilation and analysis of reading records, 
the figures we present will receive the 
attention they deserve. 
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A second major demand upon us will 
be for cooperation with the student. After 
all, he is the individual we are trying to 
serve. Here as in no other phase of our 
work we must consider ourselves as teach- 
ers. Our meeting with the student is the 
moment at which all our efforts have been 
aimed—our book buying, our cooperation 
with the faculty, our administration and 
organization. It is the point at which 
we bring about that union of the class 
and the library, the student and the writ- 
ten records of his subject. It is the point 
at which learning takes place. The im- 
portance of this student contact cannot 
be exaggerated. It is the final test of our 
library program, for our ultimate success 
depends upon how effectively we do our 
work of teaching the use of books and 
libraries. We have an excellent oppor- 
tunity. We meet the student informally. 
We give no grades, no examinations, and 
are not, therefore, hampered in our work 
by any feeling of fear on the part of the 
student. Our activity is purely service, 
not requirement. 

Dr. Adler, in his How to Read a Book, 
gives as one of the important rules of 
reading the “coming to terms with the 
author.” That is, we must be sure that 
we understand the author—his words, 
phrases, sentences, etc. Likewise, in our 
library service we must come to terms 
with the student—understand his needs, 
his interests, his abilities. In no other 
way can we give the student who comes 
to us for help the service he should expect 
and receive. 


Library's Teaching Function 


We may, if you wish, constitute our- 
selves a group of unofficial, informal “the- 


? Adler, Mortimer J. How to Read a Book. Simon 


and Schuster [c1940] 
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sis advisors” at the undergraduate level 
of instruction and function in somewhat 
the same way that the research advisor 
functions in the graduate school, giving 


individual assistance and advice where 
needed. We may undertake to guide and 
instruct the student in his attempts to read 
with understanding the materials assigned. 
We may assist him in the organization 
and interpretation of materials for his 
papers, remembering that we are not writ- 
ing the papers but giving instruction in 
the methods of reading and study. We 
may further undertake to explore for and 
develop individual interests and hobbies of 
whatever subject content, turning them 
into positive educational activities in direct 
relation with the established curriculum. 
Such assistance as outlined briefly above, 
if given with the approval and help of 
the faculty members, will be of unques- 
tioned in the attainment of the 
educational objectives of the college. 
Since this is not an article on college li- 
brary administration, I shall make no at- 


value 


tempt to describe all the changes which the 
adoption of this program will bring about 
in the individual libraries. 
saying, of that the 
activities of book selection and acquisition, 


It goes without 
course, customary 
preparation, circulation, reference, and the 
rest will be continued—but they will be 
continued in a form modified by the new 
emphasis on the teaching function of the 
library. 

Two features of our library administra- 
Both 
are prerequisite to the establishment of 
this type of library service. ‘The first is 
the librarian’s relation to the college ad- 
Such a library program calls 


tion call for immediate attention. 


ministrator. 
for more than mere presidential approval. 
It must have the ac both 
moral and financial, of the administration. 


active support, 
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We must, therefore, turn our first efforts 
toward demonstrating to the administra- 
tive officers the possibilities and methods of 
the program and convincing them of its 
Once that is done the neces- 
sary support will be forthcoming. 


desirability. 


Library Staff 


The college administration is the source 
of the second important feature of the 
program—the library staff. This is the 
most important single factor of the entire 
plan. It will succeed or fail depending 
upon the staff selected for the duties out- 
lined. In my opinion, the individuals 
selected for this “teaching” in the library 
need not all be trained in library science. 
The primary qualification which we must 
require is a first-class academic training 
similar to that which we expect of the 
without, perhaps, the 
Such training will 
enable the library staff members to under- 


faculty member, 


subject specialization. 


stand the purposes, processes, and methods 
of the service which they are to render 
The number 


of staff members required for this service 


more easily and completely. 


depends upon local conditions—the size 
of the library book collection, the number 
of students enrolled, the library building, 
and the with which 
efforts at library-faculty cooperation are 


effectiveness our 
carried out. 

Equally important is the factor of staff 
The head 


naturally responsible for the service. He 


organization. librarian is 
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must see to it that his staff works with the 
highest degree of internal cooperation, that 
provision is made for frequent, rapid ex- 
change of ideas, information, and experi- 
ences, that every member of the staff is 
constantly aware of the objectives of the 
service and of the activities taking place 
around him. Individuals and groups of 
the faculty, members of the library com- 
mittee, and representatives of the ad- 
ministration should be active participants 
in the frequent and regular meetings of 
the library staff. This “teaching service” 
in the library can be developed and main- 
tained only by accepting from every 
possible source the advice and help avail- 
able, exercising carefully planned control 
over the conduct of the service, and keep- 
ing detailed records of the activities. 
Any college library that will restate its 
objectives along educational lines as sug- 
gested herein, that will develop and 
execute a careful plan of educational serv- 
rapidly attain a position of 
prominence in the eyes of the administra- 
tive officers of the college, the faculty, its 
own staff members, and of the library 
profession at large. This has been true 
in every case where the library has under- 
taken some such program as described. 
With the adoption of this type of service, 
we integrate our library activities with 
the instructional program of the college, 
and the librarian, including in that term 
all members of the staff, comes into direct 


ice, will 


teaching relationship with the student. 
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By W. G. JOHNSON 


Encouraging Freshmen to Read 


Mr. Johnson has served as chairman of 
the Freshman Reading Committee of the 
English faculty of the University of Illi- 
nois. 


| STUDENT in Freshman Rhetoric 
at the University of Illinois must read 
at least three books supplementary to his 
regular assignments each semester. Al- 
though instructors have the privilege of 
recommending books, the supplementary 
books are usually selected by approxi- 
mately three thousand freshmen from the 
list prepared by members of the rhetoric 
staff and annually revised by a committee 
of instructors. (In a few experimental 
sections, the books for outside reading 
must be purchased by the student.) The 
books are shelved in a room set aside in 
the university library as a freshman read- 
ing room. 

For many years the members of the 
rhetoric staff have insisted that one of the 
important aims of the course is to en- 
courage intelligent student reading. Un- 
til 1926, the supplementary books were 
arbitrarily selected by the staff without 
permitting the student any choice. In 
1926-1927, a list of 547 titles, from which 
the student chose six books during the 
year, was prepared and printed in the 
Rhetoric 1 and 2 Manual and Calendar. 
Although the extended list gave the stu- 
dent some measure of choice, he still could 
not examine the books themselves, for they 
were shelved in stacks closed to under- 


graduates. In 1931-32, the books were 
placed on reserve, but not until October 
I, 1937, was the student able to examine 
the books before making his selections. At 
that time, the Freshman Reading Room 
was opened. 

The reading list’ consists in 1940-1941 
of 1146 titles, divided into these sections: 


Autobiography and biography . .147 


ET Bab Guvessheveceeoss’ 141 
I EE Sixecccccuasdsi 77 
Se ee 50 
ESE a eee 58 
Social points of view .......... 67 
Contemporary prose fiction ....179 
Standard prose fiction ........ 129 
POO TT ee 58 
SENS. £070 6 pt bnew eee ase 148 
IN ies Detnek ta uw dss 60 gals 92 


Selected to appeal to students who vary 
greatly in training, backgrounds, interests, 
and ability, the books on the list are ob- 
viously varied. For this reason, certain 
sections of the list are divided into three 
subsections: (a) books that students who 
have read widely are likely to enjoy; (b) 
books that students who have read some- 
what are likely to enjoy, and (c) books 
that students who have read little are 
likely to enjoy. To help the student still 
further, the committee has divided the 

1 The list is published in the Rhetoric 1 and 2 
Manual and Calendar for 1940-1941, which can be 
obtained through the Illini Union Bookstore, Cham- 
paign. The collection consists of approximately two 


thousand volumes; many of these are duplicates, of 
course. 
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popular science and arts sections accord- 
ing to subject matter. The popular sci- 
ence list is divided into these subsections: 
the stars and the universe ; physics—matter 
and energy; the earth—geology and geog- 
raphy; man—anthropology, archeology, 
etc.; animals, birds, fish, insects, plants; 
applied science; and surveys of scientific 
thought. The arts list is divided into sub- 
sections on aesthetics, architecture, danc- 
ing, industrial design, movies, music, 
painting, and primitive art. 


Revision of Reading List 


Each year a committee of instructors is 
appointed to consider the revision of the 
reading list. Before any final decisions 
are made, all the members of the staff are 
asked to offer suggestions for adding new 
books and for removing old ones. Then 
the librarians are consulted for suggested 
changes. As they have kept a circulation 
record for each book and get a fairly 
reliable impression of student reactions, 
their suggestions are particularly valuable. 
After having weighed these suggestions, 
and after having considered as many new 
books as possible, the committee makes its 
revision. As a guide in adding new books, 
the committee uses the late Professor B. L. 
Jefferson’s statement of principles con- 
trolling the selection of new books: 


1. To lead students from adventure 
books, pure and simple, to travel books of 
the ordinary kind, to travel books with 
philosophical or artistically presented con- 
tents. 

2. To lead from books that discuss our 
own type of civilization to books that deal 
with older or distant types of civilization. 

3. To begin with biographies of men and 
women who have succeeded in work similar 
to that in which students are interested and 
to lead to biographies of men and women 
unlike the students. 

4. To capitalize their interest in motion 
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pictures by giving them dramas and novels 
from which motion pictures have been made. 

5. To use Illinois poetry and simple 
poetry of American life as an introduction 
to other poetry. 


The books in the collection are shelved 
in the Freshman Reading Room, known 
as the Seven-Day Book Room, an arrange- 
ment which permits the student to examine 
the books before he decides to read a 
particular one. From the point of view 
of the librarians, the room is an experi- 
ment in open shelving. From the point 
of view of the rhetoric instructors, it is 
a means of giving the student the oppor- 
tunities of becoming acquainted with a 
collection of carefully selected books and 
of exercising, within the limits of a fairly 
extensive collection, freedom of choice. 

The room is equipped with three read- 
ing tables, eighteen chairs, a bulletin 
board, a desk, and open shelves with a 
capacity of two thousand volumes. It is 
supervised by two members of the library 
staff who keep a careful record of the 
circulation of the books and also supple- 
ment the guidance given the students by 
their rhetoric instructors. The librarians 
have also arranged attractive exhibits, 
which have called the attention of the 
students to books dealing with current 
topics and to books which undergraduates 
would be likely to overlook. The li- 
brarians have also supplied a number of 
reference books. 

Since the room is open from 9 to 12 
A.M. and from 2 to § P.M. on the first 
five school days of the week and from 
9 to 12 A.M. on Saturdays, and from 7 to 
10 P.M. Monday through Thursday, ade- 
quate time is granted the student to make 
use of the collection. The student is per- 
mitted to take out each book for a period 

(Continued on page 145) 
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By LOUIS R. WILSON and MAURICE F. TAUBER 


Staff Manuals in College and 


University Libraries 


In this paper Dean Louis R. Wilson of 
the Graduate Library School of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago and his research as- 
sistant, Maurice F. Tauber, report their 
findings in a survey of 289 libraries. 


DMINISTRATION and “management” 
A are two dynamic terms which have 
replaced the passive “economy” in library 
terminology, and have been occupying 
consistently prominent places in the dis- 
cussions of librarians. Heads of libraries 
have taken a cue from business and in- 
dustry, and have observed and tested the 
values of such elements as planning, or- 
ganizing, and stafhing, and of such prin- 
ciples as departmentation, span of control, 
and delegation of duties. They have 
been attracted not only to the elements 
and principles of administration and man- 
agement, however, but they have come 
to realize the utility of certain tools which 
have been successful as aids in the trans- 
ference of theory into practice. One such 
tool is the staff manual, which, according 
to R. C. White,' if carefully made, might 
present a picture of an organization in 
action, serve as a source for details of 
policies and procedures, offer a compact 
interpretation of the functions of the or- 
ganization to employees scattered in vari- 
ous departments, and promote uniform 


Public Welfare Manuals. Ameri- 
1937, PP. 3°4. 


White, R. C, 


can Public Welfare Association, 
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understanding and practice in the organi- 
zation. 

With such potentialities as an instru- 
ment for improving the quality of staff 
activities and relationships, with resultant 
benefits to the clientele, it is not unex- 
pected that librarians should join the 
movement to compile staff manuals for 
their particular institutions. Moreover, 
the staff manual has become a topic for 
consideration by students and teachers of 
administration. D. F. Deininger? and 
Paul Howard,’ for example, have studied 
staff manuals minutely as administrative 
instruments in various types of libraries. 
Earlier, Margaret Hutchins‘ and C. B. 
Joeckel® had discussed in briefer compass 
the advantages and various forms of staft 
manuals. Lucy E. Fay® also wrote of the 
staff manual as a managerial tool in col- 
All these students of the 


question of values in staff manuals reached 


lege libraries. 


the general conclusion that they are useful 
devices with which to facilitate the man- 
agement of libraries. 

? Deininger, Dorothy F. “Criteria and Methods 
for the Development of a College Library Staff 


Manual Applied to the Construction of a Staff 
Manual for Columbia College.” (M.S. Essay, Co 


lumbia University, School of Library Service, 1938.) 

* Howard, Paul. “Library Staff Manuals and a 
Theory of Library Management.” (M.A. Paper, 
Graduate Library School, University of Chicago, 
1939.) 

* Hutchins, Margaret. “Staff Manuals.” Library 
Journal, 37:1039-42, Dec. 15, 10932. 

5 Joeckel, Carleton B Review of “Enoch Pratt 
Staff Instruction Book.” Library Quarterly, 6:436 


38, Oct. 1936. 
*Fay, Lucy E. “Staff Manual for the College 
Library.” A.L.A. Bulletin, 31:464-68, Aug. 1937. 























Problem, Purpose, and Procedure 


The assumption, therefore, that staff 
manuals are helpful instruments of man- 
agement was made at the beginning of a 
survey of manuals in a group of college 
and university libraries. Three points in 
relation to this assumption, however, were 
kept in mind. These were: (1) to learn 
the extent to which staff manuals are 
prevalent in libraries of institutions of 
higher education, (2) to discover if there 
is a positive correlation between the opin- 
ions of librarians concerning the need and 
practical value of staff manuals and the 
theoretical conclusions students have 
reached regarding them, and (3) to as- 
semble as many copies of staff manuals as 
possible in order to build up a collection 
to be used in connection with library 
school courses in college and university 
library administration. 

In the spring of 1940 a letter was sent 
to the librarians of the 33 member insti- 
tutions of the Association of American 
Universities, and to the librarians of 235 
colleges and universities and 21 techno- 
logical institutions on the A.A.U. ap- 
proved lists.” 

The body of the letter was as follows: 

The Graduate Library School of the 
University of Chicago is endeavoring to 
build up its collection of general and de- 
partmental staff manuals of libraries. We 
should consider it a favor if you could sup- 
ply us with a copy of your manual if it is 
available for distribution. In the event that 
there is a charge, please note the amount in 
order that we may place a formal order 
for the publication. 

If your staff manual is not available for 
distribution, would it be possible for us to 
borrow and reproduce it? Or, if it cannot 
be sent to us, could arrangements be made 
for microfilming or otherwise reproducing it 


7 Taken from the 1938 Report of the Association 
of American Universities 
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in your library or in a nearby library? 
What would be the probable cost? 

In case you do not have a staff manual, 
or if for any reason you are unable to sup- 
ply a copy, please indicate these facts for 
our information. 


The extent to which librarians re- 
sponded to this letter is shown in Table I. 











TABLE I 
RESPONSE BY LIBRARIANS TO REQUEST FOR MANUALS 
Per Cent 
‘ in Re- No Re- 
Libraries in Total Re- 
sponded sponse sponse 
A.A.U. institutions 30 3 33 88 
Approved A.A.U. 
colleges and uni- 
versities 195 40 235 83 
Approved techno- 
logical institutions 19 2 21 90 





Total 244 45 289 84 
The reason for the large response doubt- 
less is found to some extent in the request 
in paragraph three of the letter. ‘There 
is, of course, a wide disparity between 
the number of responses and the actual 
existence of staff manuals (see Table II). 


TABLE II 


STAFF MANUALS IN 244 COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY 
LIBRARIES 





A.A.U. Approved Techno- 

















Types of Manuals Insti- ye bang be 
tutions, 224 Uni- nsti- | ta 
versities tutions 
General manual 10 28 3 41 
Catalog dept. 2 5 I 8 
Circulation dept. 3 9 2 14 
Document dept. ° I ° I 
Order dept. I 4 I 6 
Periodical dept. ° I ° I 
Reference dept. I 2 I 4 
Reserve Book dept.* ° I ° I 
Staff Meetings ° 4 ° 4 
Student assistants’ 
manual I 17 ° 18 
Total 18 72 S 98** 





* Reserve book routines are most frequently included 
in circulation manuals. 

** The difference between this total and the number of 
manuals acquired in the survey indicates the number of 
manuals that are not in suitable form for mailing or for 
reproduction. 


Extent and Nature of the Staff Manuals 


In his review of the Enoch Pratt Staff 
Instruction Book, Joeckel suggested that 
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the publication of manuals of this sort for 
libraries of varying types should perhaps 
result in decreasing the need for intensive 
study of detailed routines and may permit 
greater concentration on the principles and 
objectives of library administration.* 

Since many of the libraries have staff 
manuals in single typewritten copies, the 
distribution of these instruments to other 
libraries obviously is restricted. Although 
only 53 manuals of different types were 
acquired from 45 libraries during the 
survey, these figures do not represent a 
true picture of the actual extent of staff 
manuals in the entire group of libraries 
considered. ‘This fact may be verified by 
consulting Table II, which shows the dis- 
tribution of manuals. Approximately 40 
per cent of the institutions have staff man- 
uals of one type or another. 


“Typical” General Manual 


While it is difficult to speak of either 
a “typical” general manual or depart- 
mental manual, nevertheless, it is apparent 
that certain characteristics are common to 
all and the manuals differ only relatively. 
In his study of staff manuals, Howard 
classified the arrangement of staff manuals 
into four types: alphabetic, arrangement by 
departments, functional arrangement, and 
a combination of any of the other three.® 
An examination of the general staff man- 
uals collected during the survey reveals 
that the second type, arrangement by de- 
partments, appears the most frequently. 
The Oklahoma A. and M. College, the 
University of Nebraska, and the Univer- 
sity of California manuals are examples 
of departmental arrangement. 

The content of the general and depart- 
mental staff manuals likewise vary con- 


* Op. cit., p. 438. 
* Op. cit., p. 82. 


siderably in both type and quantity of 
material included. General manuals, such 
as those of Kenyon College, Wheaton 
College, Flora Stone Mather College of 
Western Reserve University, and Antioch 
College, are examples of “typical” man- 
uals. By contrast, the manuals of the 
University of Nebraska and the Oregon 
State System of Higher Education almost 
reach the proportions of the Enoch Pratt 
Staff Instruction Book. 

The materials included in departmental 
manuals differ as the size of the libraries 
vary. Circulation department manuals, 
which are relatively common (Table II), 
range from the simple listing of desk 
routines to an almost complete descrip- 
tion of activities which were treated by 
Brown and Bousfield."°. The manual of 
the University of Wisconsin circulation 
department, entitled Our Work, is an 
example of a highly detailed departmental 
manual. 


Manuals for Student Assistants 


The existence of a relatively large num- 
ber of manuals for student assistants is 
probably to be expected. In many of the 
smaller libraries, the staffs of which often 
consist of a single professional worker, 
such manuals are indispensable media of 
instruction for a constantly changing body 
of student workers. This situation is not 
confined to small libraries, however, for 
large college and university libraries make 
considerable use of the efforts of govern- 
mentally aided students. The Bowdoin 
College Library Instructions for Student 
Assistants contains, in addition to local 
rules and regulations, material which is 
frequently found in student guides and 
handbooks to the library. The James- 


” Brown, Charles H., and Bousfield, H. G. Cir- 
culation Work for College and University Libraries. 
American Library Association, 1933. 
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town College Library Notes to Library 
Assistants concentrates upon the actual 
duties and responsibilities of student work- 
ers. 


General vs. Departmental Manuals 


Whether a library should have a gen- 
eral manual instead of a series of depart- 
mental manuals is a question which was 
raised by a number of librarians. It is 
apparent that a combination of a group 
of departmental manuals, prefaced by gen- 
eral rules which apply to every person and 
all departments, will result in a manual 
for the whole library system. But is such 
a manual necessary, if departmental man- 
uals exist? This question may be an- 
swered by saying that if the library is 
considered as a unit, the facts regarding 
activities and special tools of each depart- 
ment should be recorded and made easily 
accessible to staff members of every other 
department. The knowledge of such ac- 
tivities should facilitate the rendering of 
complete service to the clientele of the 
library. But some libraries have been 
content with merely a statement of staff 
duties and privileges. Instead of prepar- 
ing a general manual including depart- 
mental procedures and duties, the Prince- 
ton University Library, for example, has 
issued a Staff Handbook, which describes 
in an interesting manner the responsibili- 
ties and privileges of staff members. 

Of the 53 manuals which were acquired 
in the survey, 27 are mimeographed and 3 
printed. A description of the forms of the 
manuals is presented in Table III. Of 
the 21 typewritten manuals, 9 have been 
microfilmed for the Graduate Library 
School collection of staff manuals." 

Table IV throws light on the discrep- 
ancy between the number of librarians 


1 See Bibliography at close of article. 
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TABLE III 


ForM OF MANUALS REPRESENTED IN THE GRADUATE 
Lisprary SCHOOL COLLECTION 





Form of Manuals 
Librariesin | , 








|Mimeo-|_ . To- | Micro- 
Typed graphed Printed ¢al | filmed* 











A.A.U. institu- 
tions | 4 2 10 2 
Approved A.A.U. 
colleges and uni- 
versities a | @ ° 37 7 
Approved techno- 
logical institu- 


tions 2 3 I 6 ° 





Total 23 27 3 53 9 





* The manuals in this column are not in addition to 
those recorded in the other three columns. In their orig- 
inal form, they were typewritten. Positive microfilm cop- 
ies were made at the University of Chicago Department of 
Photographic Reproduction for the Graduate School col- 
lection which retains the negatives. 


stating that they had staff manuals of 
some sort and the actual number for which 
copies were either sent to or prepared for 
the Graduate Library School. It is due 
to the large group of librarians who were 
reluctant to permit outside individuals to 
examine staff manuals that were neither 
completed nor in attractive format. 


Reasons for Nonexistence of Manuals 


As was stated earlier, the survey was 
started on the assumption that staff man- 
uals are useful managerial instruments. 
Therefore, the reasons advanced by li- 
brarians for not developing staff manuals 
are worth analysis. For purposes of dis- 
cussion, it may be said that the reasons 
center about three factors: (1) lack of 
faith in the value of the staff manual as 
a managerial instrument; (2) the use of 
substitute methods which are said to serve 
the purposes of the manual; and (3) lack 
of both time and funds for the prepara- 
tion of the instrument. Each of these 
factors may be considered in more ex- 
tended form. 

The large majority of the librarians 
(see Table IV) who have expressed nega- 
tive opinions regarding the value of the 
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staff manual are associated either with 
libraries with large staffs (35 or more 
members) or with small staffs (5 members 
or less). Among the librarians of the 
large institutions who have disapproved 
of the staff manual in even semi-perma- 
nent form, the opinion is expressed that 
the instruments tend to crystallize action 


TABLE IV 
MANUALS IN PREPARATION AND THE NONEXISTENCE 
OF MANUALS IN 179 LIBRARIES 





Manuals 














Institutions in in Prepa- bind 
vation Manual 
A.A.U. institutions 10 10 
A.A.U. approved colleges 
and universities 67 76 
Technological institutions s t 
Total 82 97 179 
Manuals extant (See Ta- | 
ble II) 08 
Grand total 277° 





* Several institutions had manuals of various types. 


and thought, and thereby permit little 
freedom of expression of a professional 
attitude. In some of these institutions, 
however, the technical department, e.g. 
order and/or catalog department, devise 
working codes incorporating routinized 
practices. 

In the small libraries, the attitude is 
concentrated about the uselessness of re- 
ducing routines and methods to written 
form for a staff that consists of from one 
to six regular members (the range of 
staff size in the libraries in which this 
feeling prevailed). 

The opinions of librarians in large or in 
small institutions regarding the crystalliz- 
ing effects of staff manuals must, of course, 
be considered on a logical basis. There is 
some evidence that rationalization enters 
into this type of an opinion. While this 
statement is not written in advocacy of 
staff manuals, it is apparent that it is 
not entirely consistent with logic for a 


librarian to decry the merits or demerits 
of a staff manual without ever having had 
one, or without ever working in an insti- 
tution that had one. 

There is no doubt that if a staff manual 
tended to crystallize thought and activity, 
its value would be reduced to a minimum. 
It is recognized at once that it would be 
unwise to permit a written code to ele- 
vate rules above judgment and profes- 
sional experience. Whether a staff man- 
ual, or, for that matter, any practice or 
device of a library, becomes an effective 
instrument of management, or a set of 
hard and fast rules depends, in our opin- 
ion, upon the administrative officers and 
the attitudes they have developed among 
the staff members in regard to limitations 
of the tool. (There has been, of course, 
ample testimony to the effect that staff 
manuals have been useful devices. ) 

It will be observed from the letter that 
was sent to the librarians, no expression 
of opinion regarding either the merits or 
the demerits of the staff manual was re- 
quested. Yet, opinions pro and con were 
expressed, and they offer some evidence in 
an attempt to answer the second question 
that has been posed: Is there a positive 
correlation between the opinions of li- 
brarians concerning the practical value of 
staff manuals and the theoretical conclu- 
sions students have reached regarding 
them? The preceding comments in this 
section, plus the discussion that follows, 
may give some basis for establishing an 
answer to the query. 


Staff Manual for Small Staff 

What of the question of the need of a 
staff manual for a small staff, let us say, 
of one to six people? One librarian may 
be cited on this point: 


Since our permanent library staff con- 
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sists of two persons, the assistant librarian- 
cataloger and myself, we have not felt the 
need for a staff manual. I hope, however, 
that some time in the future a greatly 
needed enlargement of our staff may make 
such a manual necessary. 


And students of staff manuals would 
say that such instruments are useful “be- 
fore” the staff is enlarged. The point of 
view in the note of the librarian cited 
suggests that a manual is useful only to a 
staff of a certain size. It is further char- 
acterized by an apologetic tone which was 
present in a large number of replies from 
librarians who did not possess staff man- 
uals for their institutions. Other librar- 
ians were more definite in indicating that 
a staff manual is not essential in a library 
with a small staff. 


Impermanence of Personnel 


It is evident that some librarians have 
not thought that the question of imperma- 
nence of personnel through accident, ill- 
ness, or turnover is particularly serious. 
Of course, it is admitted that within a 
small group the chances for such occur- 
rences are small. Yet, the testimony of 
several librarians, suggests that staff man- 
uals may have value in the management of 
a library that has but one, two, or a half- 
dozen professional librarians: 


As I expect to retire soon, I am particu- 
larly anxious to leave a very workable book- 
let to which my successor can go on, and on 
which she may build. 

I hope it (staff manual) would make the 
work easier for my successor than I found 
at the beginning at O College with no 
record of procedures of the past. My ex- 
periences in going into a new library situa- 
tion with no staff manual for a guide to the 
work of the library has surely made me 
realize the great importance of a good 
manual in every type of library. 

Sometimes I get a little weary of com- 
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piling these manuals wherever I go, but I 
have never yet inherited one from a prede- 
cessor. I wish the first-year library schools 
placed more emphasis upon the library 
manual, for until its importance is realized, 
there will continue to be all this lost mo- 
tion which could so easily be avoided. 


Orienting the New Librarian 


It seems therefore, on the basis of actual 
experience of librarians, that the staff 
manual, regardless of the size of the in- 
stitution, might be useful in orienting the 
new librarian. This may be objected to 
by some who would give the new librarian 
a free hand in his work, and not limit 
him with prescribed routines, procedures, 
decisions, or activities of his predecessor. 
If this is admitted, and it is, it still seems 
that a staff manual would be useful, even 
though it may be used as a guide for 
things not to be done. 

It may be further argued that in small 
libraries—that is, libraries in which de- 
partmentation has not set in—duties group 
about the person rather than about the 
functions, and thus staff manuals are 
superfluous tools. There is no doubt that 
the staff manual in a library, just as the 
manual in a business or an industrial con- 
cern, becomes more useful as the size of the 
institution increases, as departmentation 
sets in, and when there is considerable 
turnover in the staff in the clerical and 
subprofessional as well as in the profes- 
sional posts. 

Perhaps undue emphasis has been placed 
upon the operations or activities of future 
librarians, rather than upon the present 
ones. ~ Since Hutchins, Fay, Deininger, 
and Howard have described in varying 
degrees of detail the current uses to which 
staff manuals, or the information con- 
tained in them, might be placed, no minute 
review is necessary at this time. Charac- 
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teristics of some of the manuals which 
were not accessible to either Deininger or 
Howard have been referred to earlier. 


Substitutes for Staff Manuals 


The second reason for the nonexistence 
of staff manuals in many college and uni- 
versity libraries may be observed in the 
various substitutes that librarians have 
devised to perform the services that are 
claimed for the formal instruments. Some 
of these substitutes are actually staff man- 
uals in other forms. 

First, there is the device of sending 
notices to the members of the departments 
with the understanding that the sheets are 
to be arranged according to an accepted 
outline. This procedure may gradually 
build up a staff manual. Such information 
as hours of opening, staff privileges, build- 
ing rules, changes in cataloging procedure 
or other routines, may be contained in 
these notices. 

A second procedure is to post notices 
on bulletin boards regarding changes in 
routines, activities, or duties. These no- 
tices are usually supplementary to general 
information given to members of the staff 
at the time of their entrance into the serv- 
ice of the library. Generally, they are ad- 
ministrative in nature, and do not encom- 
pass the large field of activity that either 
a general or detailed departmental staff 
manual attempts. If carried out in a 
systematic order, these bulletins, like the 
notices distributed to departments, may 
serve as a basis for a manual, if one is 
desired. 

Card files form a third method of re- 
cording policies and routines. This is not 
a very common method for general staff 
manuals, however, and usually appears as 
a departmental record of decisions in the 
order and catalog divisions. 


Verbal Instruction Substituted 


A fourth substitute for the formal staff 
manual is verbal instruction. ‘Regular 
staff meetings” and “close and frequent 
conferences” are used to carry out orders 
relating to organization and _ routine. 
Small staffs do not have definite duties 
prescribed for the individual members, and 
work constantly overlaps. Thus each 
member of the staff knows, or is presumed 
to know everything about the library. 
For ordinary current work in a library of 
small size such a situation is not impos- 
sible, nor is the view regarding its merit 
to be discredited. As a sufficient reason 
for not recording essential activities, how- 
ever, it poses three questions. (1) Does 
the body of knowledge concerned with 
the activities, routines, and procedures of 
a small library differ considerably from 
the content of courses that is assumed to 
be acquired by librarians during their 
courses in library schools? (2) Would 
not recourse to established textbooks, man- 
uals, and codes that have been annotated 
serve the same purpose as a staff manual, 
except for details concerning local matters 
such as history, hours of opening, or staft 
privileges? and (3) When does a staff 
manual become necessary for efficient pro- 
cedure in a library? In response to the 
first and second questions, a considerable 
number of librarians would answer “no” 


’ 


and “yes” respectively. The third ques- 
tion is more difficult to answer categor- 
ically. It seems that the program of the 
college or university library will determine 
to a large extent what sort of information 
should be recorded. The extent to which 
a library engages in activities which are 
not included as standard practices in vari- 
ous codes and manuals will make it de- 
sirable to record these types of work if 
uniformity and consistency are the goals. 
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It is apparent that routine tasks and opera- 
tions, such as occur in the catalog, order, 
circulation, and periodical departments of 
the larger libraries, are more likely to be 
recorded than activities which require in- 
dividual interpretation. 

Some of the administrators of institu- 
tions which are in the process of reorgani- 
zation or consolidation have refused to set 
down their work practices in the form of 
a staff manual, although they have noted 
that manuals are planned for the future. 
The reason for postponing the prepara- 
tion of the instruments is the fear of mak- 
ing rigid certain information or proce- 
dures. The validity of this reason may 
be questioned on the basis of the experience 
of several other institutions in stages of 
reorganization or consolidation which 
have used staff manuals for accomplishing 
work in a uniform manner. In a situa- 
tion of this type, the principle of standard 
routines is closely followed. It is useful 
when, in a period of reorganization, sev- 
eral new staff members, professional and 
clerical, are added to the staff. A typical 
example would be reclassification and re- 
cataloging of the whole collection of books. 


Loose Leaf Manuals 


Staff manuals do not have to be rigid 
instruments. In a library that is growing 
in collections, personnel, and complexity of 
organization, a staff manual should be 
constantly supplemented and revised. Be- 
cause of this fact, suggestions made re- 
garding the maintenance of loose leaf 
manuals are worthy of consideration.'* 
The Oklahoma A. and M. manual, al- 
though printed and permanently bound, 
provides in an appendix a method and 

'" See Howard, op. cit., p. o6 for a detailed dis 
cussion of the form of manuals. The majority of the 


manuals are on pages 8% by 11 inches in size; the 
printed manuals are smaller in size. 
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procedure for revising any portion of the 
work. Constant revision of manuals, 
however, may make printing less desirable 
than mimeographing. A printed manual, 
particularly if it is in a small edition and 
contains a large number of forms, is more 
expensive to issue than several other means 
of reproduction. The policy of duplicat- 
ing staff manuals beyond the actual needs 
of a particular library may well be ques- 
tioned. 

Joeckel’s recommendation concerning 
the need of staff manuals for various types 
of libraries in order to minimize the em- 
phasis that has been placed upon detailed 
routines could be answered by the produc- 
tion of a few college and university man- 
uals. Specimens already exist. The 
Oklahoma A. and M. manual is a good 
example of a college library staff manual. 
The library manuals of the University of 
Nebraska, Temple University, and the 
Oregon State System of Higher Educa- 
tion are three examples of detailed instru- 
ments which might serve as patterns for 
larger college and university libraries. 
The University of California staff man- 
ual is an example of a general manual 
that is not replete with minor depart- 
mental detail. 


Limited Time and Funds 


In a number of instances, librarians 
have explained the nonexistence of the 
manuals by reference to a shortage of 
funds and time. Time to prepare man- 
uals, of course, is dependent upon sufh- 
cient funds. The excuse given by the 
librarians is probably legitimate. But so 
many librarians have acknowledged the 
values of staff manuals as managerial in- 
struments that one might rightfully ques- 
tion whether or not the librarians not 
having them are spending their funds in 
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the most efficient way. The feeling that 
staff manuals, if made at all, should be 
done at “odd moments” or “slack times” 
has been expressed by several librarians. 
This attitude, however, does not speak 
very highly of their importance when com- 
pared with other activities of the library. 
Staff manuals, of course, are worth the 
time put into them if they increase the 
efficiency of the work of the library in 
such a way that ultimately better service 
will be rendered to the patrons. Like 
other activities of the library, the prepara- 
tion of the staff manual must be ranked 
in relative importance. 

If the staff manual, however, may be 
utilized as a chart of the library organiza- 
tion and an interpretation of its service 
to the staff, the library administration, the 
president and the faculty,’® then it seems 
the administrator should allot library time 
for the preparation of the manual. 


Summary 

Although approximately 60 per cent of 
the librarians reporting stated that they 
had not developed staff manuals, only 
about 10 per cent of this group actually 
expressed negative opinions regarding their 
value. On a purely quantitative basis, 
therefore, the opinions of librarians re- 
garding staff manuals are significantly in 
favor of them as managerial instruments. 

If we rely upon the experiences of this 
group of librarians, it seems safe to con- 
clude that size of staff is not always the 
best determinant or criterion as to 
whether or not a library should produce 
a manual. Such matters as variations 
from standard practices, frequent turn- 
over in staff (particularly if student help 
is preponderantly used), and interchange 
Aggmatmml ap por aie of he sae Ubratien ve: 


sponding either possessed staff manuals or had them 
in preparation. 
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of staff among the departments must be 
considered. 


Collection of Staff Manuals 


A selected bibliography of college and 
university library staff manuals collected 
in the survey follows. It is not a com- 
plete list of staff manuals in all college 
and university libraries in the country, 
nor does it include manuals in prepara- 
tion. Copies of all the items listed are 
in the possession of the Library of the 
Graduate Library School, University of 
Chicago. Negative films of the manuals 
produced on microfilm have been held in 
case libraries wish to have copies made. 
Positive copies may be obtained from the 
Department of Photographic Reproduc- 
tion, University of Chicago Libraries. 


A Selected List of College and University 
Library Staff Manuals in the Graduate 
Library School Library, University of 
Chicago."* 


General Organizational Manuals 


Antioch College. Library. Staff Manual. 


Yellow Springs, Ohio. 1939. (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

California. University. Staff Association. 
Staff Manual. Berkeley, Calif. 1936. 
Ms. 

Fisk University. Library. Staff Manual. 
Nashville, Tenn. 1937. (Mimeo- 
graphed) 

Lawrence College. Library. Staff Instruc- 
tion Book. Appleton, Wis. 1940. 
(Mimeographed ) 

Oklahoma A. and M. College. Library. 


Staff Manual. 


1938. 
Oregon State University. 
Manual. Corvallis, Ore. 


filmed from ms. copy) 


and ed. Stillwater, Okla. 


Library. Staff 
1938-( Micro- 


% Deininger’s thesis contains bibliographical entries 
of a number of departmental staff manuals of col- 
leges, as well as a copy of the staff manual she 
worked out for Columbia College. 
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Temple University. Library. Sullivan Me- 
morial Library Staff Manual. Philadel- 
phia. 1940. 

Texas. University. Library. Library Staff 
Manual. Austin, Tex. 1936-( Partially 
mimeographed ) 

Western Reserve University. Flora Stone 
Mather College. Library. Staff Manual. 
Cleveland. 1935. (Mimeographed) 

Wheaton College. Library. The Style 

Book of the Wheaton College Library, 

Wheaton, Ill. 1935. (Mimeographed) 





Departmental Manuals 
Technical Departments: 


Montana. State University. Library. 
Catalog Division Manual. Missoula, 
Mont. 1938. (Mimeographed) 

Nebraska. University. Library. Catalog- 
ing Department Manual. Lincoln, Neb. 
1939. Ms. 


Service Departments: 


Nebraska. University. Library. Refer- 
ence, Order, Circulation Departments: 
Manual. Lincoln, Neb. 1939. (Micro- 
filmed from ms. copy) 

Wisconsin. University. Library. Our 
Work: Circulation Department Manual. 
Madison, Wis. 1939. (Microfilmed 


from ms. copy) 
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Staff Instructions, Rules, etc. 


General Staff: 


Princeton University. Library. Staff 
Handbook. Princeton, N.J. 1935. 

Western Reserve University. Library. 
Staff Manual—Rules and Privileges. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 1930. (Mimeographed) 


Student Assistants: 


Birmingham-Southern College. Library. 
Information and Directions for the Use 
of Student Assistants. Birmingham, 
Ala. 1939. (Mimeographed) 

Bowdoin College. Library. Instructions 
for Student Assistants in the Bowdoin 
College Library. Brunswick, Me. 1937. 
(Mimeographed) 

Swarthmore College. Library. Manual 
for Student Assistants. Swarthmore, Pa. 
1939. (Mimeographed) 


Schemes of Service 


Washington University. Library. Survey 
of Positions in the Ridgely Library of 
Washington University. St. Louis, Mo. 
1939. (Mimeographed) 

Western Reserve University. Library. 
Staff Manual—Salary Schedule. Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 1940. (Mimeographed) 

Staff Manual—Service Schedule. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 1940. (Mimeographed) 











By MILDRED HAWKSWORTH LOWELL 


The Centralized Libraries of the 
Oregon State System of 


Higher Education 


Mrs. Mildred Hawksworth Lowell is li- 
brarian and assistant professor, Eastern 
Oregon College of Education at La 
Grande. 


OLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY LIBRARIANS 
C are becoming increasingly conscious 
of the possibilities of cooperation. They 
are realizing that concerted effort must be 
made if the book resources of the nation 
are to serve scholarly and research needs 
effectively. Types of cooperation include 
interlibrary loans, union catalogs, union 
lists, cooperative bibliographical projects, 
limiting fields of purchase and emphasiz- 
ing certain areas of specialization, coopera- 
tive bookbuying, agreements regarding the 
collection of documents and reproduction 
of books and manuscripts on film, surveys 
of book resources in a given area, and 
consolidations which include legal con- 
tractual arrangements and mergers. 

Examples of cooperation and/or con- 
solidations are: The University Center in 
Atlanta, the University of North Caro- 
lina-Duke University cooperation, Clare- 
mont Colleges, Fisk University and 
Meharry Medical College, Joint Univer- 
sity Libraries at Nashville, Atlanta 
University Library, Western Reserve 

1 Part of unpublished Master's thesis, “College 


and ey library consolidations,” Graduate 
Library School, University of Chicago, 1939. 


University Library, Dillard University, 
the merger between Howard Memo- 
rial Library-Tulane University- Newcomb 
College, developments in the Atlanta- 
Athens region, and the centralized li- 
braries of the Oregon State System of 
Higher Education. 

A brief review of what has been ac- 
complished in Oregon may give some con- 
ception of the problems involved and of 
the possibilities and opportunities for book 
resources and library service which may 
be realized through consolidation. 

The centralized libraries include the 
libraries of Oregon’s six state supported 
institutions of higher education. Their 
consolidation in 1932 was part of the 
State Board of Higher Education’s general 
reorganization of the institutions, and 
their administrative plan follows, in gen- 
eral, the plan set up for the system as a 
whole. Four of these institutions are lo- 
cated in the Willamette Valley: the Uni- 
versity of Oregon at Eugene and the 
Oregon State College at Corvallis are 
forty miles apart, the Oregon College of 
Education at Monmouth is only eighteen 
miles from the latter, and the Medical 
School in Portland is eighty-four miles 
from Corvallis. The two remaining state 
supported institutions have been estab- 
lished recently in the southern and eastern 
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sections of the state: the Southern Oregon 
College of Education in Ashland is 241 
miles from Corvallis and the Eastern Ore- 
gon College of Education in La Grande 
is 373 miles from Corvallis. 

Lower division courses in liberal arts 
and sciences are offered on a parallel basis 
on the campuses at Eugene, Corvallis, 
Ashland, and La Grande. Professional 
and technical curricula are allocated to the 
various campuses as follows: social sci- 
ences, arts and _ letters—university at 
Eugene; physical and biological sciences 
—state college at Corvallis; medicine 
and nursing—medical school at  Port- 
land; elementary teacher training—Ash- 
land, La Grande, and Monmouth; 
graduate study and research—Eugene and 
Corvallis. 

The age of the libraries ranges from 
eleven to fifty-eight years with a median 
of tHirty-five. Their individual library 
collections range from 16,000 to more 
than 300,000 volumes and their combined 
collections total more than half a million 
volumes. When compared with the other 
libraries of the state, one finds that they 
constitute about one-fourth the total book 
resources of the state; have twice as many 
volumes as the combined total holdings of 
all special and private higher educational 
libraries in the state; and are exceeded in 
size by the public libraries. 

Outside the state of Oregon, the near- 
est book concentrations? are found to the 
north in Seattle about two hundred miles 
from the northern boundary of the state, 
and to the south in Sacramento and in 
San Francisco which are about four and 
five hundred miles from the southern 
boundary. 

Prior to 1929, the six institutions and 

? Wilson, Louis R. Geography of reading. Amer- 


ican Library Association and the University of 
Chicago Press, pp. 119, 121. 
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their libraries were operated independ- 
ently. Over a period of seventy-five years 
the institutions had been established one at 
atime. For each of them the legislature 
passed a special law providing for support 
by means of an ear-marked millage tax 
levy. Each had a separate governing 
board. The resulting rivalry and compe- 
tition between them was comparable to 
that which other states with several sep- 
arate institutions have experienced. 


Higher Education Reorganized 


Legislative action in 1929° created a 
single State Board of Higher Education 
and the people of Oregon undertook a 
complete reorganization of higher educa- 
tion as a departmentalized function of the 
state government. The old boards were 
abolished and the new board of nine mem- 
bers serving for terms of nine years were 
given control of all property, activities, 
income and disbursements, accounts and 
records, curricula, advertising and public- 
ity, and all negotiations between the state 
legislature and the institutions. 

Plans for a single library system were 
worked out by the board in advance of 
their reorganization of the system as a 
whole. They felt that any coordination 
among the institutions should necessarily 
be preceded by a unifying of all book re- 
sources. It was their belief that library 
facilities in the institutions should not be 
duplicated and that the entire resources of 
all of them should be made available to all 
faculty members and students in the sys- 
tem. 

As early as May 29, 1931 (which was 
a month after their receipt of the survey 

3 Oregon State System of Higher Education. Ad- 
ministrative code. State Board of Higher Educa- 
tion, 1938, ae. 80-85. 


Oregon, neral laws . . . 1929. State Printing 
Department, 1920, pp. 256-60. 
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report’ and more than a month before 
they officially took over the control of the 
institutions), they directed the presidents 
of the various institutions to formulate 
procedures which would avoid duplicating 
library facilities with a view to creating 
a single library system. In July, 1932, 
the board’s completed plan for library re- 
organization was announced. It provided 
for a single library system under the con- 
trol of a director of libraries with a li- 
brarian in charge on each campus, free 
circulation among the six institutions of 
all book stock, a common book fund allo- 
cated by the director according to cur- 
ricular needs, a central order department, 
and instruction in the use of the library 
provided for on each campus. Miss Lucy 
M. Lewis, librarian of Oregon State Col- 
lege, was appointed director of libraries 
effective July 1, 1932. 


Efficient Organization Evolved 


Although the general plan of the li- 
brary consolidation was dictated by the 
board in the above quoted rulings, the 
implementation of their wishes was in 
Miss Lewis’s hands. It is due to her far- 
sighted vision and administrative ability 
that a harmonious, closely integrated, eff- 
ciently and economically operating organi- 
zation has evolved. 

It should be pointed out that the con- 
solidation was achieved without any help 
from foundations or without any special 
appropriations or endowments. 

The task of reorganization would have 
been difficult in itself under normal condi- 
tions, or even with additional staff and 
money. ‘There were no precedents to fol- 
low and because of the shrinkage in tax 


*Klein, Arthur J., Kelly, F. J., and Works, 
George A. Surve of public higher education in 
Oregon. Survey Commission, United States Office 


of Education, Bulletin 1931, no. to. 
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returns, all income for higher education 


was drastically reduced at this time. The 
director of libraries was faced with the 
gigantic problem of effecting reorganiza- 
tion and at the same time of reducing 
staffs and budgets. 

The first reorganization problem was to 
set up a central agency for carrying out 
the board’s decisions regarding “central 
ordering,” and a “common catalog.” 
Room was made available in the Oregon 
State College Library for the Central Li- 
brary Office. 


Union Author Catalog’ 


In the summer of 1932, when this Cen- 
tral Library Office was being organized, 
it was realized that centralized ordering 
was impossible without a catalog of the 
holdings of all six institutions. Obviously, 
the board’s objective of economy in library 
administration could not be met unless all 
orders were checked for duplication before 
they were placed; nor could their objec- 
tive of “a great common supply of books” 
be met without some record of the holdings 
of all the libraries. 

The problem was to find a way to dupli- 
cate 200,000 cards quickly, accurately, and 
cheaply. Miss Lewis investigated all pos- 
sible methods and found the cheapest and 
most satisfactory was to utilize the state- 
college equipment and photographic serv- 
ice. Special equipment was built by the 
physics department and the cards were 
photostated at a cost of $.0203 per card. 
All cards were copied within two weeks 
and the originals returned to the individual 
libraries. All detail work of establishing 
the central author catalog was handled by 

5 Lewis, Lucy M. “Adapting Equipment to the 
Making ‘of an Official aaeary “Or i Catalog.” 
Library Journal sf: 302-05, Apr. 1, 1933. 

oo 1 1 deem of Whakas Diesen” 


Pacific Northwest Library Association Quarterly, 
2:29-30, Oct. 1037. 
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the library staff, except the collection and 
forwarding of the cards by the other li- 
braries. The original cost of the catalog 
was $4,946.42 and the total cost from 
1932-1939 was $9,634.07. It is kept up 
to date by order cards which record pur- 
chases and by cards furnished by the indi- 
vidual libraries for additions by gift and 
exchange. 

In addition to the union catalog at Cor- 
vallis, an author catalog of the holdings 
of the state college library was prepared 
for the university library at Eugene. 
This is being kept up to date by supplying 
cards for additions and withdrawals. 
Cards are also furnished the medical 
school library for certain classes. 


Central Order Department 


The organization of this department 
took much thought and planning. It was 
established with a staff less than the com- 
bined former library order department 
staff of the university and state college. 

This department is responsible for all 
of the order work of the six institutions, 
and demonstrated during the first two 
years that it could be operated more 
economically if centralized. Within the 
two years 1932-1933 and 1933-1934 sal- 
ary savings of $2,933.60° were thereby 
made in this one department. 

Instructions for each phase of the de- 
partment’s work, rules of general policy, 
and sample forms have been carefully 
worked out and are revised frequently to 
meet changing conditions. There are five 
such codes which have been prepared. 

Although the order procedure differs 
somewhat in detail for the various li- 
braries, it is in general about as follows: 

Each library does its own book selection 

* Lewis, Lucy M. “Centralized Library Contro 


and Institutional Library Autonomy, May 20, 1934,” 
p. 25. (Mimeographed) 
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and the order department orders only the 
publications which the libraries request. 
There is no censoring of orders and the 
institutional librarians alone are respon- 
sible for the publications which they re- 
quest. 

The university library and the medi- 
cal school library search for their own 
requests and prepare the purchase orders 
which are sent to the Central Library 
Office for placement, accounting, and re- 
cording. 

The other four libraries make their re- 
quests on library requisition forms and 
note author, title, and as much biblio- 
graphic detail as they care to add. These 
requisitions are sent to the central order 
department where the searching is done 
and the purchase orders are made out. 
Whenever a request can be met by trans- 
ferring a duplicate copy from one of the 
other libraries, this is done instead of 
buying a new copy. 

Library orders are handled much more 
quickly and efficiently through this cen- 
tral order department than they were 
under the pre-centralization era when the 
library orders went through several gen- 
eral business offices. 


Reorganization Program 


The initial reorganization program in- 
cluded: (1) reorganization of the circu- 
lation and reference departments at the 
state college and the university; (2) 
uniformity in certain records, forms, sta- 
tistics, and methods of practice within the 
libraries to increase economy and efh- 
ciency of service; (3) the adoption of 
uniform business forms to correlate with 
the work of the system’s central business 
office; (4) the studying of the needs of 
the individual libraries in order to im- 
prove and facilitate effective work; (5) 
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avoidance of duplication by purchase, 
through transfer of duplicate stock no 
longer needed at one institution because of 
curricular changes or reduced registration ; 
(6) interchange of reserve books; (7) the 
adoption of a more liberal policy of inter- 
library loan; and (8) the transfer of 
library material to correspond with the 
transfer of major schools from one insti- 
tution to the other. 

Centralization was further facilitated 
by having a bookkeeper in the Central 
Library Office who keeps the financial 
records for all the libraries and a secretary 
to the director who has worked out sta- 
tistical forms for the system and compiles 
all statistics for the libraries. 


The Library Council and Its Interlibrary 


Committees 


Coordination has been effected in part 
through the work of the library council 
and its committees. The council consists 
of the chancellor of the system, the di- 
rector of libraries, and the six institutional 
librarians. Meetings are held at least 
once each quarter and traveling expenses 
of members are paid by the system. 

There is a friendly, cooperative spirit 
in the council which makes possible plan- 
ning for all the libraries as a unit, formu- 
lating constructive policies, and stimulat- 
ing professional growth. The activities 
and accomplishments of the library coun- 
cil include (1) systematizing the report- 
ing and recording of faculty publications, 
(2) eliminating postage records on loans 
within the system, (3) correlating 
material included on gift records, (4) 
unifying charges for fines and rentals, (5) 
studying the use made of the libraries by 
faculty and students, (6) investigating 
possibilities for cooperation with all the 
libraries in the Pacific Northwest, and 


(7) planning for future development of 
the libraries through library surveys get- 
ting up qualifications for budgets and 
staffs. 

Through the five interinstitutional com- 
mittees composed of representatives of the 
six libraries many details of unified pro- 
cedure and method have been worked out. 

The cooperative bibliography committee 
brings together information about all the 
indexing and bibliographical work done in 
the six libraries and stimulates cooperation 
on projects whenever that is feasible. 

The committee on correlation of con- 
tinuations and periodicals has undertaken 
two studies: (1) a comparison of proce- 
dures and routines in handling continua- 
tions and periodicals in use by each of the 
libraries, and (2) a study of incomplete 
holdings in the six libraries. 

The committee on coordination of cata- 
loging practices and procedures is co- 
ordinating cataloging rules and procedures 
of the different libraries as much as pos- 
sible and is working toward the time 
when all cataloging for the system will be 
done in the Central Library Office. 

The reading interests committee has 
stimulated reading on the six campuses and 
has made a study of library use. 

Because of the centralized ordering, 
the committee on order procedure has had 
unusually heavy responsibilities. Detailed 
procedures for handling all orders have 
been worked out, a multiple order card 
was devised, uniform card forms and sup- 
plies were adopted, and experimental com- 
bined supply orders were placed which 
resulted in significant savings. 


Gains Due to Centralization 


The following gains due to centraliza- 
tion have been made: (1) all libraries 
have a definite budget; (2) photostatic 
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copies of many card indexes have been 
supplied all libraries; (3) savings have 
been made in circulation and order de- 
partment salaries, combined orders for 
supplies, exchanges between libraries, 
larger discounts secured on foreign pe- 
riodical subscriptions by pooling orders 
and placing them with the same agent, 
better book discounts secured because of 
arrangements made with dealers and pub- 
lishers, all binding is done at cost in the 
system’s two binderies, and duplication 
in periodical subscriptions reduced as much 
as possible; (4) the libraries are given 
advance notice of curricular changes; (5) 
library staff has been accorded faculty 
status according to their qualifications and 
experience on the same basis as the teach- 
ing staffs, interchanges of staff are made 
when feasible, in-service training of staff 
members is made possible by the system’s 
liberal regulations permitting faculty 
members to take courses, and the aca- 
demic qualifications of the professional 
staff have been improved since centraliza- 
tion. 


Summary 


This is an example of a regional con- 
solidation which has achieved a high de- 
gree of unity in spite of the fact that 
the libraries are spread out over a state. 

The original objectives of the State 
Board of Higher Education as set forth 
in their rulings were to increase the li- 
brary resources for the students and facul- 
ties of the institutions, and to provide 
better library service at lower cost. Evi- 
dence of the extent to which these ob- 
jectives have been accomplished has been 
presented in the foregoing pages. It is 
a pioneer experiment in a larger unit of 
library service. 


Due to limited funds, and the unlimited 
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mass of detail involved in the coordination 
of our libraries, it has been necessary to 
spread the work of organization over a 
period of years.... Under these circum- 
stances new projects could not be started 
until others were completed, and since the 
various projects were often interdependent, 
eficiency in operation has been impeded. 
In spite of these handicaps, however, defi- 
nite progress has been made, through the 
cooperative efforts of the various libraries 
in the system.’ 


In studying the reports, minutes of 
meetings, codes of procedures, and other 
data of these libraries, one is impressed 
with the implied as well as the expressed 
friendly, helpful, and constructive atti- 
tudes of the staffs in achieving their goals. 

No attempt has been made to make 
the libraries conform to a pattern of dull 
uniformity. Their individuality has been 
maintained and no changes have been 
made that would hinder the effective work 
of any of them. 

Centralization means that the money 
appropriated for libraries goes farther 
than it would under an individualistic 
regime; and it means that greater re- 
sources are available to all students and 
faculties. The efficient reference depart- 
ments of the larger libraries are generous 
of time and effort in meeting the needs 
of the smaller. Through committee work 
and meetings of various kinds, there has 
been much closer contact between the 
staffs which has resulted in greater pro- 
fessional growth and stimulation. 

The carefully worked out plans for fu- 
ture development indicate that much 
more will be accomplished in the years 
ahead particularly if money can be se- 
cured for additional staff and the purchase 
of necessary bibliographical equipment. 


* Lewis, Lucy M. “Biennial Report of the Di- 
rector of Libraries, 1936-1938." Oregon State Col- 
lege, Corvallis, p. 3. Ms. 
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By E. CARL PRATT 


Library Cooperation at Duke and 
North Carolina Universities 


In this article Mr. Pratt, head of circu- 
lation at Duke University Library, stresses 
the flexibility of the cooperative library 
program of Duke University and the Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 


HE DUKE-UNIVERSITY OF NORTH 
1 salon cooperation program’ be- 
gan in the Autumn of 1933 when a joint 
committee was appointed by the presidents 
of these two institutions to formulate 
plans for cooperation in certain common 
educational undertakings. One phase of 
this program concerned the correlation of 
the resources of the two university li- 
braries under a cooperative purchasing 
plan. 

The two libraries were studied with a 
view of eliminating, as far as possible, 
duplication of library purchases. It was 
found that these libraries, for the most 
part, had special collections which supple- 
mented rather than duplicated each other. 
In the University of North Carolina, for 
example, there were special collections on 
the history of books, American and Span- 
ish drama, North Carolinana, rural social 
economics, bibliography, mycology, etc. 
At Duke University special collections in- 
cluded newspapers, Latin American his- 

‘For previous accounts of this cooperation pro- 
gram, the reader is referred to the following articles: 

Branscomb, H. and Downs, R. .» “Plan for 
University Library Cooperation,”’ School and Society, 
“1 July gg wy H., “Venture in 


University Library Cooperation,” Library Journal, 
60:877-79, Nov. 15, 1935. 
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tory, French literature, early Americana, 
transportation, entomology, and _ eight- 
eenth century poetry and prose. Taking 
their special collections as a beginning, 
Duke University and the University of 
North Carolina found in them a sound 
basis for cooperation. 


Basis for Program 


This program is based on the following 
general principles. 

There is a concentration in each li- 
brary of materials dealing with specialized 
problems or fields of knowledge in which 
one institution is primarily interested ; for 
example, Duke has a school of forestry 
and a graduate school of religion, while 
the University of North Carolina has a 
strong department of geology and a school 
of library science. 

In some fields the research interests and 
activities of the departments in the two 
universities are practically identical. The 
practice here is to avoid, as far as possible, 
the duplication of expensive materials, 
such as files of periodicals and publica- 
tions of learned societies. Much of this 
type of materials can be divided arbitrarily 
between the two libraries. 

There remains a correlation of certain 
of the activities of the libraries which fall 
under no departmental heading, such as 
documents, newspapers, reference tools, 
academy and society publications, etc. 
Here again some arbitrary agreement 
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needs to be made. With regard to news- 
papers, the University of North Carolina 
Library is concerned with the preservation 
of North Carolina papers. Duke Univer- 
sity, on the other hand, is receiving and 
preserving important national newspapers 
from various regions of the United States 
and also a number of outstanding foreign 
newspapers. The libraries have 
agreed to the following cooperative plan 
in the acquisition of state documents: (1) 
both libraries are to acquire all the cur- 
rent documents of North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia; (2) 
Duke University is responsible for the 
acquisition of documents from Alabama, 
Arizona, California, Colorado, Connecti- 
cut, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
Kansas, Maine, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Nevada, New Hampshire, 
New Mexico, Oklahoma, Rhode Island, 
Texas, Utah, Vermont, and Wisconsin. 
The University of North Carolina Library 
is responsible for the remaining twenty-one 
states; (3) whenever a faculty member 
of either institution should require a par- 


two 


ticular item for class or research purposes, 
the document division of the library which 
regularly serves his needs may acquire 
the material though such procedure con- 
flicts with the above allocation; (4) the 
plan of cooperation should be adhered to 
in the acquisition of departmental reports, 
such as auditor, treasurer, etc.; (5) both 
libraries will collect the manuals or legis- 
lative directories of all states; and (6) 
since the University of North Carolina 
Library is a depository particularly for all 
state journals and laws, it is deemed ad- 
visable that the document division of that 
should continue to acquire 
those items from all states, while Duke 
will secure the journals and laws of the 
states for which it is responsible. 


institution 
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Author Cards Duplicated 


The General Education Board of New 
York made a grant of $12,500 in the 
Spring of 1934 to be used in duplicating 
and exchanging the author cards of the 
two libraries. These cards were dexio- 
graphed in August, 1935, by Remington 
Rand Corporation at a cost of three cents 
per card. New cards for current ac- 
cessions have since been regularly ex- 
changed. The exchange of card catalogs 
has facilitiated the avoidance of duplica- 
tion and has made the resources of each 
library available to the students and fac- 
ulty of the neighboring institution. 

Since the amount of borrowing between 
the two libraries tended to increase as the 
fields of specialization became more dis- 
tinct, a daily messenger service was in- 
augurated in April, 1935. The amount 
of borrowing between the two libraries 
has increased fourteen times since the ex- 
change of author cards and the inaugura- 
tion of the daily messenger service (see 
Table I). These figures do not take into 


TABLE I 
Duxe-University oF NortH CAaRoLina 
INTERLIBRARY LOAN STATISTICS 





Number of | Number of 





Date books lent by | books lent by 
Duke Univ. N.C. 

1929-30 21 SI 
1930-31 60 95 
1931-32 40 | 65 
1932-33 60 | rit 
1933-34 74 82 
1934-35 190 346 
1935-36 471 1186 
1936-37 738 1475 
1937-38 1221 1128 
1938-39 815 1174 
Sept. 1, 1939- 

t: 1955 1301 


an 1, 194! 


account the large amount of borrowing 
that is done direct by students and faculty 
members. This direct borrowing is great 
because the two universities are only nine 
miles apart and full privileges are ex- 
tended to faculty and graduate students 
at either library. 
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Grant for Research Collections 

In December, 1935, the General Edu- 
cation Board made a generous grant of 
$50,000 to be divided equally between 
the two libraries. This fund was used to 
build up research collections in the bio- 
logical, physical and social sciences, and 
English literature. An effort was made to 
avoid duplicating the holdings of either 
Therefore, everything acquired 
through the grant was an addition to the 
total resources of the two libraries. Par- 
ticular attention has been directed toward 


library. 


securing materials of special significance to 
this region. 

The total periodical resources of this 
area have been greatly increased since 
1935, when both libraries agreed to ex- 
change current periodical numbers as well 
as books. Since this date the two li- 
braries have avoided as far as practical 
further duplication of the current periodi- 
cals allotted to the other institution. 

By June, 1936, the daily messenger 
service had proved indispensable, and it 
was decided by mutual agreement to con- 
tinue it through the summer terms. 

From April, 1935, to September, 1939, 
this daily exchange of books had been 
handled by students traveling from one 
campus to another; but the increasing 
amount of borrowing made it necessary to 
place the service on a more substantial 
basis. This being the case, arrangements 
were made for the joint purchase and 
operation of a station wagon. It is pro- 
posed that the station wagon carry stu- 
dents and faculty members as well as 
books and other items. The schedule will 
be adjusted to the use made of this vehicle. 


Borrowing Privileges Extended 
Another progressive step was made in 
September, 1939, when both libraries ex- 
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tended borrowing privileges to the North 
Carolina College for Negroes, located in 


Durham. For the first time this insti- 
tution was offering graduate courses in 
commercial education, English, education, 
science, and social science leading to a 
Master’s degree. ‘The resources of its 
library were limited; so Duke and the 
University of North Carolina came to its 
aid. The station wagon now includes this 
institution in its rounds when there is 
material to be borrowed or returned. 

In June, 1941, the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion made a grant of $75,000 to be di- 
vided equally between Duke University, 
the University of North Carolina, and 
Tulane University for the acquisition of 
Latin American materials. The division 
of the field was geographical with subject 
divisions cutting across the geographical 
assignment in special cases. ‘This grant is 
to be spent over a five-year period. 


Program in Eighth Year 

This program is now in its eighth year 
of operation and has passed far beyond 
the experimental stage. It must, how- 
ever, of necessity be flexible, calling for 
This 
is made necessary by progress in research, 
addition of faculty members and new de- 
Complete elimination of du- 


constant expansion and adjustment. 


partments. 
plication is not possible nor intended. 
The real purpose of such cooperation is 
the elimination of duplication of rare and 
expensive materials of a research nature, 
thereby increasing the total resources of 
the two libraries. The result of this co- 
operation has been the creation in the 
Durham-Chapel Hill area of one of the 
important library centers of the South. 
The faculties of the two universities 
were frequently consulted in making the 
study of major research interests. In 
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some instances there were joint meetings 
of faculty representatives of departments 
to determine an intelligent and practical 
division of fields in which library collec- 
tions were to be developed. 

This program could very easily be ex- 
panded to include four or five other col- 


Encouraging Freshmen to Read 


(Continued from page 125) 


of seven days. According to the records 
kept by the librarians over a number of 
years, an average of about seventy-five 
students withdraw books daily. 

The expense for equipping and operat- 
ing the Freshman Reading Room exclu- 
sive of the cost of processing and servicing 
the books, has amounted to $1810: furni- 
ture (desk, shelves etc.) $310; books 
purchased in 1937) $800; and _ books 
(purchased since 1937) $700. In the 
spring of 1940, the committee selected 
101 books for addition to the collection 
and added 20 additional copies of books 
already on the list. 


Students Benefit More 


The exact measurement of the values 
of a freshman reading room is impossible, 
no doubt, but, since the opening of the 
room, most of us who are members of 
the rhetoric staff have felt that students 
have benefited much more from their sup- 
plementary reading than they did in the 
old days before they had direct access to 
the books and had to make their selections 
without the privilege of examination. 
Among other valuable results generally 
agreed upon by the older instructors are: 
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leges and universities located within a 
fifty mile radius. A beginning along this 
line has already been made at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina where a joint cata- 
log of all books of a research nature found 
in North Carolina libraries is being col- 
lected. 


1. The freshmen approach their supple- 
mentary reading much more favorably 
than they used to. 

2. More freshmen are reading books from 
the collection in addition to the mini- 
mum requirement of three per semes- 
ter. 

3. Better book reviews appear more often. 

4. The Freshman Reading Room has 
served as an introduction to the facili- 
ties of the library to many of our stu- 
dents. 


The problem of supplementary reading 
has always been difficult, as every in- 
structor knows and the results are fre- 
quently unsatisfactory. Yet there are few 
instructors who do not believe it is worth 
while. 

At the University of Illinois, the prob- 
lem of supplementary reading has been 
at least partially solved through the suc- 
cessful operation of the Freshman Read- 
ing Room. Much of the credit for what 
has been accomplished must go to the 
members of the library staff who have not 
only granted the requests made by our 
staff but have also cooperated enthusi- 
astically in our attempt to encourage fresh- 
men to read. 











By MILES O. PRICE 


The Need for a Subject Classifi- 


cation to Facilitate Research 


in Foreign Law 


Miles O. Price is librarian of the Law 
School of Columbia University. 


HE admirable paper by Professor 
Frederick C. Hicks in the June Col- 
lege and Research Libraries, on the profes- 
sional aspects of law librarianship, was 
what his colleagues have learned to expect 
from his scholarly pen. However, in his 
discussion of subject classification for law 
libraries he has overlooked a most impor- 
tant factor concerning the research type 
of law library—a factor which persuaded 
me to yield to the requests of my library 
committee here at Columbia to install 
such a classification. This factor is the 
peculiar requirements of the 
worker, whether teacher or graduate stu- 
dent, especially in the field of foreign law. 
I thoroughly agree with Professor 
Hicks that for most law libraries a subject 
classification would be an expensive nui- 
sance, more likely to confuse and delay 
than to help. Perhaps a brief explanation 
of the reasons back of that general feeling 
among law librarians in opposition to 
classification would be pertinent here. 
Anglo-American law is based upon the 
English common law as modified by stat- 
ute, and the common law is what the lay- 
man would call unwritten law. In other 
words, it has grown up as a sort of crys- 


research 
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tallized custom, and its rules are found in 
no statute books. Of late years statute 
law has become increasingly important, 
but the foundation of the rules that govern 
most of our daily actions is still the com- 
mon law. To make a too great simpli- 
fication, the law—common and statutory 
—is in the last analysis what the appellate 
courts say it is, and the way a court says 
what a rule of law is, is by a decision in 
a concrete case. To avoid the endless 
confusion and consequent hardship of in- 
consistent decisions, there has grown up a 
rule known as stare decisis, which means 
that a truly decided case is to be regarded 
as authority in similar cases arising in the 
future in the same court or in lower courts 
in the same jurisdiction. For sufficient 
reason the same court may overrule or 
modify an earlier decision, by a later one, 
but it is not often done, especially when 
real property rights are involved. 

The pertinency of all this for this dis- 
cussion is that the authority which a law- 
yer seeks is found in the statutes and in 
the decisions of appellate courts which de- 
cide rules of common law and interpret 
statutes, and not in textbooks. Textbooks 
in law are not authority, but merely more 
or less elaborate case-finders and indexes 
to or discussions of the law. To be sure, 
certain commentaries, as Blackstone and 
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Kent, or monographs, as Wigmore on evi- 
dence and Williston on contracts, have 
achieved high prestige as secondary au- 
thority, but no judge is bound to respect 
or follow them. 


Preponderance of Unclassifiable Material 


The result is that a conventional work- 
ing law library, not of the research type, 
is composed of a great many law reports, 
some statutes, and several groups of guides 
to these reports and statutes; such as di- 
gests, tables of cases, citation books, ency- 
clopedias, legal periodicals, and textbooks 
or treatises. Of these, only the last two, 
and for practical purposes in Anglo- 
American law, only the last, are suscepti- 
ble to subject classification. The others 
are grouped in a conventional fashion 
which, as Professor Hicks has pointed out 
elsewhere, is really a classification dictated 
by the nature of large sets, but not a sub- 
ject classification as in history, chemistry, 
or geology. 

Session laws are bound up in the order 
of their approval by the president or 
Occasional revisions and con- 
solidations of statutes in force are classi- 
fied within themselves, but are of course 
shelved with other statutes of that juris- 
diction. The law reports in each bound 
and consecutively numbered volume of re- 
ports are arranged chronologically by the 
date of each decision. There are probably 
three million decisions, and they pour 
forth from the courts at the rate of 30,000 
a year in America alone. They are made 
accessible by digests, which are arranged 
by subject classifications familiar to all 
lawyers; by tables of cases, all of which 
are shelved near the reports themselves; 
and by treatises, which cite cases in sup- 
port of their own views. 

The minimum library of 10,000 vol- 


governor. 
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umes required of member schools of the 
Association of American Law Schools dis- 
misses classifiable material with four words 
in its fifth specification: “(5). Leading 
up-to-date publications in the way of gen- 
eral digests, encyclopedias, and treatises 
of accepted worth.” A rather idealistic 
catalog for a law library of 15,000 vol- 
umes drawn up for my course in law 
library administration three years ago by 
Raymond Lindquist, librarian of the New 
York Law Institute (a library of 125,000 
volumes), contained only 781 volumes of 
legal periodicals and 1242 of textbooks, 
the remaining 13,000 volumes being 
strictly nonclassifiable. And the number 
both of legal periodicals and of texts as 
given by Mr. Lindquist was considerably 
higher than would be found in the ordi- 
nary working library of 15,000 volumes. 
Eliminating legal periodicals, which are 
for the most part of a general nature in 
America and not classifiable by subject, 
we have about one-twelfth of the library 
classifiable at the most. This is a high 
percentage for law libraries, and the 
smaller the library, the lower the percent- 
age of texts. 

Of the approximately 631 American law 
libraries listed in the Standard Legal 
Directory for 1939, 161 contained less 
than 5000 volumes; 146, between 5000 
and 10,000 volumes; 151, between 10,000 
and 20,000 volumes; 94, between 20,000 
and 50,000 volumes; 39, between 50,000 
and 75,000 volumes; 28, between 75,000 
and 150,000 volumes; and 12, over 
150,000 volumes. (Of the large libraries, 
several were state libraries, containing 
more nonlegal material, such as history or 
economics, than is usual in law libraries.) 
That is, 75 per cent of the organized law 
libraries listed contained less than 20,000 
volumes, and by the same token, probably, 
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only a negligible amount of material 
classifiable by subject. Because of the 
large proportion of long sets, a law li- 
brary of 20,000 volumes is not considered 
large, and is likely to be a “one-man” 
library. Also, because of the relatively 
few texts, its catalog, if any, is probably 
rudimentary. I know of one bar associa- 
tion library of 70,000 volumes, and a 
good one, which has no catalog, but only 
a short-form author list. 

All of this material, except possibly 
texts, is kept on open shelves for the law- 
yers’ ready consultation, which is another 
argument against classification. Even 
when the library increases in size, the 
material is probably for the most part sets 
of continuations, such as added reports 
and statutes, or printed appeal papers, re- 
ports of attorneys-general and bar asso- 
ciations—all similarly unclassifiable by 
subject. 

Normally, the lawyer is looking for a 
case, and other material is incidental to 
that search. That is true even of good 
texts, which after all embody only the 
opinion of unofficial persons as to what 
the law is. The lawyer will sometimes 
cite texts as make-weights, but what he 
wants is a case in point. Therefore, he 
is searching for definite citations, as Pro- 
fessor Hicks points out, and does not care 
where he finds them, and under the cir- 
cumstances a subject classification is a 
nuisance. I have so told many librarians 
of small collections who were interested 
in subject classification, and advised them 


not to attempt it. 


Problems of Closed Stacks and Research 
W orkers 


However, when a substantial part of 
the library outgrows the open shelves, 
and when research workers are to be con- 
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sidered, that situation loses some of its 
effect. Research workers are interested 
in citations in other books, it is true. 
More important to this discussion, how- 
ever, is that they are pushing back the 
boundaries of knowledge and are soon be- 
yond the point where they depend exclu- 
sively or mainly on somebody else’s cita- 
tions. They are themselves giving the 
citations. 

Professor Hicks is quite correct in stat- 
ing that legal literature is fully covered 
by printed indexes which are probably far 
more complete and up to date than in any 
other field. That is, he is correct as to 
Anglo-American laws, statutes, reports, 
and periodicals. ‘These are covered by 
complete, speedy, and relatively inexpen- 
sive index services beyond those dreamed 
of in other fields. 
cover foreign law well, and treatises not 
at all. For example, in the Columbia 
University Law Library there are over 


However, these do not 


25,000 volumes of treatises in Anglo- 
American law alone, not counting inter- 
national law and foreign relations. ‘hese 
are not on open shelves and are available 
as open-shelf books only to graduate stu- 
dents, faculty, and editors of the Law 
Review. However, real accessibility is 
gained only through our catalog, which is 
a considerable distance from the stacks. 
We librarians must admit that 
patrons hate to use a catalog, and the 
larger our collection and the more the 
cards, the more they hate it. It is an 
invaluable tool, but 
reader, nevertheless. 
supplement a classification, too, of course, 


our 


a nuisance to the 
It is necessary to 


because authors do not write books with a 
subject classification in mind. However, 
this is true of a classification covering any 
subject, as chemistry, engineering, or eco- 


nomics, all of which have been successfully 
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classified for years. And in no science is 
it truer than in law, that authors are 
writing “more and more about less and 
less.” Even in Anglo-American law, for 
every general work on a large topic, such 
as Cook or Fletcher on corporations, we 
have a dozen or more like Berle, Studies in 
Corporation Finance; Davis, Essays in the 
Early History of American Corporations; 
Doris, Corporate Meetings; Latty, Sub- 
sidiaries and Affiliated Corporations; 
Spellman, Corporate Directors; Tracy, 
Corporate Foreclosures; and the like. 
Certainly there is little overlapping here. 

The librarian in chemistry or history 
or economics would be horrified at the 
sight of 25,000 unclassified treatises, ac- 
cessible only through even the best possible 
catalog. Since the success of our foreign 
law classification I am beginning to feel 
more and more that way myself. How- 
ever, we are approaching the matter care- 
fully, because of the practical unanimity 
of law librarians’ opposition to subject 
classification, and of the cogency of the 
arguments marshalled by Professor Hicks. 
But there is authority on the other side, 
too. The late G. E. Wire, longtime li- 
brarian of the Worcester County ( Mass. ) 
Law Library, and the chief protagonist of 
the subject classification of law books, 
employed such a classification successfully 
for years, even with open shelves and in a 
medium-sized library. The frequent re- 
quests from law librarians for a subject 
classification of Anglo-American law 
books indicate that the matter is by no 
means permanently settled. 


Subject Classification in Foreign Law 


When it comes to foreign law we at 
Columbia are in no doubt at all as to the 
value, if not necessity, of a subject classi- 
fication for treatises. We have one and it 
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works. Perhaps the makeup of the li- 
brary committee which persuaded me to 
consent to a subject classification will help 
to explain my point: its chairman is pro- 
fessor of Roman law; another member is 
professor of comparative law, doing most 
of his work with foreign legal systems; 
and the third is professor of legal history. 
This committee felt that while, as far as 
they knew, the needs of the worker in 
Anglo-American law might be sufficiently 
taken care of by the conventional alpha- 
betical arrangement of treatises, they were 
so hampered in their research in foreign 
law that a subject classification was worth 
its great cost. 

There are several reasons why a subject 
classification in foreign law in this coun- 
try stands on a different footing from that 
of Anglo-American law. One is the much 
higher standing of the commentary and 
treatise, as opposed to the law report, in 
the civil law which is the basis of most 
foreign law. In few civil law countries 
does the law report have anything near 
the prestige it enjoys in this country or 
England. In some constitutions it is even 
provided that no court shall be bound by 
a prior decision. A treatise or commen- 
tary by a recognized scholar in a given 
field of law may have more authority than 
that of a line of decisions, and usually the 
courts will not have the temerity to go 
counter to such a commentary. There- 
fore, the treatise is much more important 
in foreign law than in Anglo-American 
law. It may be stated here also that the 
legal periodical in civil law countries is 
considerably more likely to be devoted to 
a relatively small area of the law than in 
this country, and therefore classifiable by 
subject. 

Probably the impelling reason in our 
case, however, for adopting a subject class- 
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ification was the fact that practically the 
only users of our foreign law collection 
are research workers—graduate students 
and faculty—and that the entire collection 
is in the stacks, at a considerable distance 
from the catalog. There was thus a 
vitally different setup from that existing 
in Anglo-American law. 


Results of Subject Classification 


After three years of studying the pros 
and cons, I was convinced that my library 
committee was justified in its position, and 
the re-classification of our foreign law col- 
lection was begun. The classification, 
except for some minor matters of form, 
mnemonic features, etc., was devised by 
A. A. Schiller, chairman of the library 
committee, professor of Roman law, and 
expert on foreign legal systems. We feel 
that the results have fully vindicated us. 
Research workers now can go to the stacks 
and find most of the material they need 
in a closely and logically classified group, 
instead of having to wander through thou- 
sands of alphabetically arranged works. 
This saves time and brings together in one 
place the actual material to be worked 
with—which is much more satisfactory 
than even the best subject catalog (and 
at Columbia we have one of the best). 

Where formerly the research worker in 
French law, for example, had to paw 
through 2500 alphabetically arranged 
treatises, after laboriously copying call 
numbers at the public catalog, he can now 
go to the stacks, either after getting the 
call number of his topic from the catalog, 





or after consulting the classification scheme 
posted in many places in the stacks, and 


there find his material together. To be 
sure, he will, as in other sciences, have to 
check with cross-references in the catalog 
to be certain that he has missed nothing, 
but that is a much shorter process than 
depending wholly upon the catalog. 

In our library considerable research is 
done in the fields of family law and indus- 
trial property (patents, trade-marks, copy- 
right, etc.). The law of persons 
(including family) is embraced in num- 
bers 329-99 of our classification. Mar- 
riage, numbers 370-99, has 170 titles in 
French law alone. Industrial property is 
670-90. When a comparative study is 
being made of that subject, the worker 
does not have to spend hours at the cata- 
log, or searching through 2500 French, 
2000 German, 600 Dutch, and 400 Italian 
titles of treatises to find his material. In- 
stead, he quickly finds nearly all of it in 
our 97 French, 120 German, 20 Italian, 
and 17 Dutch titles of treatises and special 
periodicals, in their proper places on the 
shelves. 

Professor Hicks has pointed out the dis- 
advantages of a subject classification in the 
field of law, and I agree with him. I 
firmly believe, however, that in the large 
research library, particularly where there 
is a very large group of treatises, and more 
particularly where there is a large collec- 
tion of foreign law used by research work- 
ers rather than by the bulk of the library 
patrons, the subject classification is justi- 
fied and provision should be made for it. 
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Book Reviews 


Guide to Library Facilities for National 
Defense. Edited by Carl L. Cannon for 
the Joint Committee on Library 
Research Facilities for National Emer- 

. . Preliminary edition. Ameri- 

235 p. 


gency . 
can Library Association, 1940. 
$1.25 (Planographed ) 

IN A PERIOD of less than six months the 
Joint Committee on Library Research Fa- 
cilities has compiled the information con- 
tained in this guide to the resources of 
some 200 general and 400 special Ameri- 
Each of the cooperating 
libraries supplied the joint committee with 
a description of its holdings on defense 
subjects. 

Each entry included in the guide con- 
sists of a description of the holdings of 
an individual library on subjects which 


can libraries. 


concern national defense and war indus- 
tries. ‘The data is explicit, in some cases, 
as to the number of titles and periodicals 
on each subject and as to special collec- 
tions or services offered by the library. 
Photostat and microfilm services are men- 
tioned where these are available as are 
also special indexes, bibliographies, re- 
search reports, pamphlets, and trade cata- 
log collections. In no case, however, are 
specific titles mentioned. 

The material contained in the guide is 
arranged under forty-two broad subject 
headings such as aeronautics, automotive 
chemicals, European War 


1939-, explosives, foreign relations, labor 


engineering, 


and laboring classes, military science, sci- 
entific instruments, Under these 
forty-two headings the material is further 
divided by a number of subheadings. The 
entries appearing under these subheadings 
are arranged alphabetically by library 


etc. 
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name and are grouped in geographical 


areas. A comprehensive subject and li- 
brary index facilitates the use of the guide 
and an added aid in its use is a complete 
list of the cooperating libraries with their 
addresses and the names of their librar- 
ians. 

The chief weakness of this survey, as 
pointed out by the joint committee and 
the editor, lies in the incomplete and vague 
descriptions of many important library 
collections. A more detailed analysis of 
the holdings of each cooperating library 
would add immeasurably to the value of 
this publication. The guide in its present 
incomplete form is the beginning of an 
important index to the library resources 
of this country on national defense sub- 
jects. The joint committee expects to 
prepare a revised and enlarged edition 
early this year. It is sincerely hoped that 
all libraries concerned will submit more 
detailed information for inclusion in the 
revised edition —Charles M. Mohrhardt, 
Public Library, Detroit. 





World List of Historical Periodicals and 
Bibliographies. P. Caron and M. Jaryc, 
editors. International Committee of 
Historical Sciences, Oxford, England, 
1939. 390p. $6.00. 

THE EpiTors of this publication are al- 
ready well known for their Répertoire des 
Périodiques de Langue Francaise Philo- 
sophiques, Historiques, Philologiques, et 
Juridiques, which listed 700 historical 
journals. Also to be remembered in con- 
nection with the work under review is the 
“World List of Historical Reviews” pub- 
lished in 1936 in the Bulletin of the Inter- 
national Committee of Historical Sciences. 
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Unlike the 1936 list, the present volume 
does not exclude local history reviews, 
making it the most complete directory of 
history periodicals ever published. 

There are to be found here 3,103 peri- 
odicals and bibliographies—all of which 
were being published in 1939. But all of 
these are not properly historical periodi- 
cals. There are, in addition, titles which 
belong to the auxiliary historical sciences 
such as diplomatics and heraldry; ethnog- 
raphy ; folklore ; archaeology ; art, literary, 
social, economic and constitutional history ; 
and political economy. The term “bibli- 
ographies,” as used in the title, may be 
misleading. Only serial bibliographies are 
included, such as the Writings on A meri- 
can History and the Année Philologique. 

The arrangement is alphabetical. For 
each periodical there is given the initial 
date, editor, frequency, place of publica- 
tion, and the publisher. Periodicals which 
contain bibliographical sections are so in- 
dicated. These bibliographies are de- 
scribed in detail as to their scope and 
arrangement, making this work a valuable 
supplement to /ndex Bibliographicus. 

There is an index of editors, of subjects, 
and of periodical abbreviations based upon 
recommendations made in 1927 at a meet- 
ing of the International Institute of In- 
tellectual Cooperation. 

The wide scope of this work prepares 
the reader for omissions. Thus, the Mich- 
igan Law Review is listed, but not Law 
and Contemporary Problems; the A meri- 
can Sociological Review but not the 4 meri- 
can Journal of Sociology. There are also 
omissions in the field of history, for exam- 
ple, Arctos and the Danubian Review. 
Despite these unavoidable imperfections 
this publication is an extremely useful 
reference tool.—Louis Kaplan, University 
of Wisconsin Library, Madison. 
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Typologia; Studies in Type Design & 
Type Making, with Comment on the 
Invention of Typography, the First 
Types, Legibility and Fine Printing. 
Frederic W. Goudy. University of Cali- 


fornia Press, Berkeley, 1940. xviii, II, 
170p. $3. 

Tue University of California Press is- 
sued this commemoration of the sooth an- 
niversary of the invention of printing. 
The author designed the type, “University 
of California Old Style,” here used for 
the first time; and, with Samuel T. Far- 
quhar, manager of the Press, arranged the 
make-up of this very fine book. 

Goudy is an artist, a master conscious 
of the processes whereby he attains his 
results. His studies and his work have 
made him a connoisseur of letter shapes. 
It is well known how he, after taking 
rubbings of some letters in an inscription, 
was able to reconstruct other letters with- 
out having seen them. 

There is a tendency to make small let- 
ters look like their written ancestors, the 
minuscules of the manuscripts. This tend- 
ency is not so active in the case of the 
capitals, for they are derived 
After all, a type is a 


roman 
from inscriptions. 
piece of metal; and, in style, is nearer 
the inscription than the manuscript. 
Goudy’s types, designed in the tradition 
of Nicholas Jenson and William Morris, 
look as if made of metal. Truly reflect- 
ing how and of what they are made, they 
satisfy esthetic requirements. 

The book is, essentially, an exposition 
of the author’s principles and methods, and 
thus a primary source for the history of 
early twentieth century printing; for 
Frederic William Goudy, the greatest 
American type’ designer, is a most eminent 
representative of this period.—C. U. Faye, 
University of Illinois, Urbana. 
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American Junior Colleges. Walter Crosby 
Eells, ed. American Council on Edu- 
cation, Washington, 1940. 585p. $3.50. 
‘THIS BOOK appears as a companion vol- 

ume to the popular handbook, 4 merican 

Universities and Colleges, recently pub- 

lished in its fourth edition. 

was made possible through special coopera- 


Its publication 


tive arrangements between the American 
Council on Education and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, and 
through a grant from the Carnegie Cor- 
poration of New York. The work of 
directed by Walter 


Crosby Eells, executive secretary of the 


compilation was 
American Association of Junior Colleges. 

Prior to the publication of this volume, 
no single reference tool supplied such au- 
thoritative, complete, and recent informa- 
tion on the junior colleges of the United 
States. 
junior colleges, as for all other institutions 


Brief information is supplied for 


of higher education, in the annual Educa- 
tional Directory issued by the Office of 
The Hurts’ College Blue 
Book, 1939, includes in concise tabular 


Education. 


form, information on 563 junior colleges 
and supplies in equally compact form, 
statements of junior college standards. 
A third source of information is the “Jun- 
ior College Directory,” a regular feature 
of the January issue of the Junior College 
Journal. 

The broader reference value of the new 
handbook, American Junior Colleges, is 
apparent from a review of its organization 
and content. In Part I, an introductory 
chapter presents definitions and discussion 
of types of junior colleges. There follows 
a review of the development of the junior 
college movement, and a digest of its 
present status. The tabular summaries 
and graphs reproduced in this section are 


based on the data published in the 1940 
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“Junior College Directory” which covered 
575 institutions. 

A chapter setting forth problems, faults, 
and trends in accreditation is followed by 
an invaluable presentation of accrediting 
practices, lists, and standards, first for 
each of the five regional associations and 
the two national agencies; then for each 
of the 48 states, the District of Columbia, 
and the Canal Zone. 

Exhibits for each of 494 junior colleges, 
alphabetically arranged by key name of 
the institution, constitute Part II. Here, 
for example, one may find succinct state- 
ments as to type and control, accreditation, 
requirements for admission and gradua- 
tion, fees, staff, recent educational develop- 
ments, greatest problems, enrollment and 
classification of students, library, publi- 
cations, finances, buildings and grounds, 
and chief administrative officers. The 
information originally secured from the in- 
stitutions (on a blank reproduced in Ap- 
pendix VII) was later submitted to each 
college in tentative publication form for 
approval or modification. Variations in 
figures cited in the exhibits, apparently 
“round numbers” being supplied by some 
and specific figures by others (for library 
holdings, volumes added, and the like), 
are obviously beyond the power of the 
editor to control. 

Part III is made up of seven appendices 
presenting information on the American 
Council of Education and the American 
Association of Junior Colleges, directories 
of junior college organizations and soci- 
eties, classified lists of junior colleges, and 
a tabular summary of the curricula of- 
fered by junior colleges in 1938-39. 

A general index which is not inclusive 
is supplemented by an Institutional Index 
and an Index of Administrative Officers. 
Together they supply adequate and ac- 
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curate reference to the contents of the 
volume. Format and typography are well 
adapted to the subject matter and add to 
the ease of use. 

Later editions may see improvement, 
but it is difficult to believe that this first 
edition of American Junior Colleges will 
not prove as indispensable to adminis- 
trators, students, and librarians as has its 
predecessor, American Universities and 
Colleges—Lois E. Engleman, Frances 
Shimer Junior College Library, Mount 
Carroll, Jil. 


The Junior College Library Program. 
Harlen Martin Adams. Joint publica- 
tion of the American Library Associa- 


tion and Stanford University Press, 
Stanford University, Calif., 1940. xii, 
g2p. $2. 

Tuis is a very useful book. In its 


twelve pages of introduction and ninety- 
two pages of text, it reviews and epito- 
mizes the literature on the junior college 
library. It dismisses the quantitative 
standards of past years and pleads for an 
active, educational, cooperative program 
based on conscious analysis of school and 
library functions. The data of the book 
were derived from the 136 junior colleges 
(out of 178 selected by the Carnegie Cor- 
poration for visitation) which replied to a 
questionnaire. Reference is made through- 
out the volume to current aims and prac- 
tices; hence, its vitality and appeal. Fol- 
lowing a short introduction stating scope 
and plan of the book are six chapters: (1) 
Standards and functions; (2) The library 
and the curriculum (trends and correla- 
tions) ; (3) The library and the student 
(instruction, guidance, silent reading, 
reading program); (4) Administration 
and organization; (5) The new library 
program at Menlo Junior College (Cali- 
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fornia); (6) Selected basic principles. 
Bibliography and index follow. Most 
stimulating, perhaps, are the two chapters 
on trends in function and curriculum cor- 
relation and the account of the Menlo 
Reading Council. One would judge that 
the library at Menlo really functions. 

It is interesting to note the trends in 
junior college library literature. Miss 
Ermine Stone’s book' states the accepted 
junior college library functions as com- 
pletely and effectively as does the present 
book, but stresses organization, finances, 
and to some extent quantitative standards. 
Dr. B. Lamar Johnson’s description of the 
Stephens College library plan? emphasizes 
the central activity of the library in the 
instructional program and demands a 
broad concept of library materials. The 
present book makes a fresh statement of 
current practices and trends toward in- 
tegration, correlation, and planned library 
participation in the educational process. 
It is to be noted, perhaps, that all three 
of these landmark books are written by 
librarians of private junior colleges. 

Meditation upon these books in connec- 
tion with Dr. Walter C. Eells’ recent 
directory-summary’ leads one to feel that 
over §75 junior colleges (with 196,000 
students) have many of the same prob- 
lems that confront the four-year colleges 
and universities. It does not seem to the 
reviewer, however, that we may transfer 
and apply directly and completely the 
experiences and inferences of a junior col- 
lege library program to a four-year col- 
lege. After all, a two-year “preparatory” 
program is but the first two years of 
college, even though some junior colleges 


1Stone, Ermine. The Junior College Library. 
A.L.A., 1932. 


a 2 Johnson, B. Lamar. 


.L.A., 1939. 
3 Feil Writer Crosby, ed. American Junior Col- 
leges. merican Council on Education, 1940. 


Vitalizing a College Library. 




















perhaps do their two years better than do 
some colleges. And a two-year “terminal” 
program is what it is—vocational, ter- 
minal. And a “community-cultural” pro- 
gram is only half of the college liberal 
arts program, even though the junior col- 
leges sometimes do it better because com- 
pression of time requires more definite 
aims. Much “college” teaching would 
benefit by the definition and correlation 
of a librarian-dean of instruction, but do 
you see it in operation in that form at 
Dartmouth, or Swarthmore, or Macal- 
ester, or Pomona, for example? 

All our libraries, both junior college 
and college, are somewhat in the position 
of a heavily loaded transcontinental pas- 
senger train: when the railway manage- 
ment puts on two engines (for the train 
must get through) but only one diner 
(passengers stand in line for food). A 
full-fledged library program must go along 
with the first-class college.—Weillis Kerr, 
Claremont Colleges Library, Claremont, 
Calif. 


Report of a Survey of the University of 
Mississippi Library for the University 
of Mississippi. By A. F. Kuhlman, as- 
sisted by Icko Iben. University, Mis- 
sissippi, 1940. 164p. (Mimeographed) 
AT THE REQUEST of Chancellor Butts, 

Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, assisted by Dr. Icko 

Iben, has prepared this report of a survey 

“to measure the adequacy of the ( Univer- 

sity of Mississippi) library as a means of 

attaining the objectives set in the teaching, 
research, and public service program of 
the university and to suggest ways and 
means for improving it.” The report 
begins with “the economic resources of the 
state and the university” and “an outline 
of the essentials in an effective univer- 
sity library.” These introductory chap- 
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ters are followed by chapters on book 
resources, physical plant and equipment, 
personnel, organization and administra- 
tion, use, financial support, and govern- 
ment of the library. The report is well 
arranged and clearly presented for con- 
venient use. Part I is a concise “Sum- 
mary and Recommendations.” Part II is 
the body of the report. The arrangement 
is helped by division of the statistical data 
into shorter tables in the text with longer 
ones at the end as appendices to the main 
work. 

Library science profits from the fact 
that the authors of a survey must discover 
or create standards, set up comparative 
tables, and find and utilize “check lists,” 
or “yardsticks,” to test and measure the 
library under consideration. Unfortun- 
ately, this is a report on a weak institu- 
tion in a very poor state. Consequently, 
the tables, lists, comparisons, and discus- 
sions to show its condition and needs seem 
at times a little like a highly complicated 
anti-aircraft gun set up where a fly swatter 
would do the trick. Precise survey meth- 
odology does not get a hard test in a 
survey of this collection of 67,000 vol- 
umes, in a large measure obsolete, and 
supported by annual appropriations of 
something like $6,000 per year for the 
purchase of books. At the same time, one 
interested in survey techniques may won- 
der if the devices used would be enough 
to test and measure accurately the condi- 
tion and needs of a better institution. 

The report has a purpose, however, and 
for this it is well designed. It is thorough 
and detailed. It should serve as a sound 
basis for library development at the Uni- 
versity of Mississippi for many years to 
come. The authors patiently point out 
the needs and recommend steps for im- 
provement. ‘These range from the pri- 
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mary factor of greatly increasing the 
library budget, to providing additional 
staff members, paying better salaries, re- 
modelling the building—if a donor can 
not be found to provide a new one—re- 
organizing the management and control, 
and carefully developing the book re- 
sources to support adequately the uni- 
versity’s program of instruction and re- 
search. The report suggests an additional 
purpose in the expressed hope that the 
‘substantial 


university may obtain some 
help from sources outside of the state,” 
since the “public revenues of the state are 
for the time being too limited” and the 
need is urgent and of more than local 
concern.—Peyton Hurt, Williams Col- 
lege, Williamstown, Mass. 


The Classified List of Periodicals for Col- 
lege Libraries ; 

The Classified List of Reference Books 

Southern Asso- 

and Secondary 


for College Libraries. 
ciation of Colleges 
Schools. Commission on Institutions of 
Higher Education. Birmingham, Ala- 
1940. 1I5p.; 40p. ea. $1. 
( Mimeographed ) 


bama, 


AT THE MIDWINTER MEETING of the 
A.C.R.L. Dean Brumbaugh of the North 
Central Association cautioned us against 
using book and periodical lists compiled 
by accrediting agencies for buying pur- 
poses. One cannot help but query why, 
if such lists can validly be used as testing 
tools, they should not also be used as book 

Not that one would ad- 
adherence to the lists in 


selection aids. 
vocate blind 
question, but in representing the pooled 
judgments of experienced librarians, they 
are admirably suited not only for use by an 
accrediting agency in measuring the ade- 
quacy of a given library, but can also be 
used by the librarians of junior and four- 
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year colleges for a qualitative analysis of 
their own collections. 

The periodicals list compiled under the 
direction of Guy R. Lyle and Virginia 
Trumper of the Woman's College of the 
University of North Carolina is based on 
the 409 titles included in their Classified 
List of Periodicals for the College Library 
(2nd ed., 1938), which were ranked by 
the seventy-five librarians who cooperated 
in the project. The final list reflects their 
estimates of these titles and includes a 
few additional titles suggested by them. 
Arrangement is by the subjects in a col- 
lege curriculum, with further subdivision 
into essential and desirable titles. Eighty- 
one titles suited to the junior college level 
are starred. The present reviewer doubts 
if forty-two periodicals in education are 
desirable for a liberal arts college, but 
this is the only list with which the reviewer 
disagrees seriously. On the whole the 
quality of selection is high and if a college 
library were to have all of the journals 
represented, faculty members and students 
would have access to a wide variety of 
material of current interest and future 
college generations provided with a record 
of the history and thought of our times. 

The reference list, compiled under the 
chairmanship of Mrs. Frances Cheney, 
reference librarian of the Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity Library of Nashville, is likewise the 
result of cooperative effort. It, too, is ar- 
ranged by subject and subdivided into 
essential and desirable titles. Of the 778 
titles, 305 are starred as essential for jun- 
ior college libraries. In inclusiveness the 
list falls somewhere between Shores’ Basic 
Reference Books and Mudge’s Guide to 
Reference Books. Considerable ingenuity 
is shown in supplying general treatises for 
which adequate reference 


In both lists 


subjects for 
books are not available. 
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there are a few surprising omissions, not- 
ably, in the reference list, Brunet’s Man- 
uel du Libraire, Northrup’s Register of 
Bibliographies, Who Was Who, Rice’s 
Dictionary of Geological Terms, Shaw’s 
Manual of Meteorology, and Enciclope- 
dia Italiana; in the periodical list, Duke 
Mathematical Journal, Economic History 
Review, E.L.H., a Journal of English 
Pre- 


sumably these titles have been considered 


Literary History, and Speculum. 


and voted out by the librarians cooperating 
The difficulty which 


the compilers will have in keeping the 


with the project. 


lists up to date can be illustrated by the 
fact that the Annalist has merged with 
Business Week, Forum and Century with 
Current History since the periodical list 
was compiled. Groves’ Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians and Thorpe’s Dic- 
tionary of Applied Chemistry have new 
volumes, Kingzett’s Chemical Encyclopedia 
is in its fourth edition, and Langer’s Ency- 
clopedia of World History now takes the 
place of Ploetz’s Manual. This difficulty 
will be met in part by the “Current Ref- 
ference Aids”’ section of College and Re- 
Would it be possible 
for those responsible for this section to 


search Libraries. 
note items especially suited to the junior 
college and the four-year liberal arts col- 
lege? 

These are, however, but minor matters, 
for the fact remains that these two lists 
are the best tools now available for a self- 
analysis of reference and periodical hold- 
ings for junior college and four-year 
college libraries. Because of their arrange- 
ment, they can be readily used by librar- 
ians in conferring with faculty members. 
They will strengthen the plea of librarians 
in asking administrative officers for funds 
for materials of long-time usefulness. In 
citing items of peculiar interest and value 
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to institutions in the South, it is to be 
hoped that they will challenge other re- 
gional library groups to go and do like- 
wise. Dr. A. F. Kuhlman, chairman of 
the Steering Committee on Standards for 
College Libraries of the Southern Asso- 
ciation, and Mrs. Frances Cheney, chair- 
man of the advisory committee, are to be 
congratulated on achieving these lists 
which are part of what is modestly termed 
“A Preliminary and Partial Report on a 
Project to Develop Criteria for Measur- 
ing the Adequacy of College Libraries.” 
—Flora B. Ludington, Mount Holyoke 
College, South Hadley, Mass. 


A New Design for Women’s Education. 
Constance Warren. Stokes, 1940. xiii, 
277p. $2. 

A New Design for Women’s Education, 
with Chaucerian “makes 
avaunt” that Sarah Lawrence College, of 


true gusto 
which the author is president, and Ben- 
nington College as well, were the first in a 
group of institutions that have broken 
away from an older educational pattern, 
in order to create a new design having its 
center at the point where the interests and 
the needs of individual students cross. In 
so doing, they have removed the learning 
of subject matter from its usual high rank 
among the offerings of the typical four- 
year liberal arts college, substituting an 
educational concept “which has accepted 
frankly this new objective of making the 
whole college experience serve each stu- 
dent to the best of its ability rather than 
serve scholarship as an end in itself.” 
Miss Warren’s description of the new 
design at Sarah Lawrence is not weighted 
with the dullness which so often comes 
from the educator’s favorite vice—an in- 
finite capacity for taking pains. Instead, 
it has a fine quality of readableness, and 
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it is charged with a genuine enthusiasm 
for the demolition of regimentation in 
college education. The book presents with 
more partiality than judicial detachment 
the case for a flexible curriculum, for the 
destruction of artificial barriers between 
fields of learning, and for the abandon- 
ment of such old educational habits as 
grades and examinations. One special 
satisfaction in reading this book comes 
from the frequency with which biblio- 
graphical work is stressed as part of each 
student’s program. Evidently this is not 
mere lip service to the place of the library 
in the new design, but a sincere confession 
of faith in the importance of teaching stu- 
dents to move easily and independently 
among sources of knowledge. 

In the best sense, this is a provocative 
book. It leaves with one reader, at least, 
a desire to argue the case. One wishes 
to ask if mathematics, with its orderly 
and logical progression from part to part, 
can really be relegated successfully to 
the category of a tool chest, from which 
one small screw may be extracted for use 
in putting together ideas in another course. 
Will anything but grinding at a language 
give one understanding of it, so that it 
may be truly useful? If one is led on 
gently from enthusiasm to enthusiasm in 
college, without submitting to the routine 
of class work, where will one learn the 
habit of drudgery, upon which success 
in intellectual work so often depends after 
college days are over? How can versa- 
tility and a light teaching load enable 
even an unusual professor to give expert 
guidance in a field related to his own, but 
of which he is not master? May not 
superficiality and smartness result under 
such circumstances and are these less dan- 
gerous faults than the rigidity ascribed to 
work in the more traditional colleges? 
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Has not “the orderly acquisition of sub- 
ject matter” as an educational objective of 
the first importance found vindication for- 
ever in the brilliant achievements and con- 
structive work of men and women formed 
by the scholarly disciplines of hundreds 
of traditional colleges? 

The fair-minded reader of this graceful 
and stimulating book, in which a progres- 
sive college is the protagonist, will not 
find an answer to his questions in one 
easy Aye or Nay. The house of American 
education is one of many mansions. So 
long as its rooms are thronged by 
1,350,000 students annually, and so long 
as the path beyond it “leads up hill all 
the way,” there must continue to be “beds 
for all who come.” Evidently the hos- 
pitality offered by Sarah Lawrence has 
found wide and deserved appreciation.— 
Blanche Prichard McCrum, Wellesley 
College Library, Wellesley, Mass. 


Liberal Education in a Democracy; a 
Charter for the American College. 
Stewart G. Cole. Harper, 1940. 
309p. $3. 

THE CONFUSION OF PURPOSE that 
characterizes the programs of many liberal 
arts colleges gives rise to this book whose 
purpose is to discuss questions dealing with 
the direction the American college is tak- 
ing in its development, the standards by 
which it may be guided, and the program 
by which such standards may be imple- 
mented. 

Six criteria of excellence in liberal edu- 
cation are presented here by Dr. Cole, 
former college president. Based upon 
study of the history of the American col- 
lege and the psychology of personality, 
through which students’ needs are dis- 
covered, these criteria embody an approach 
somewhat metaphysical in character. 




















The first four criteria express the pro- 
gressive ideas now being carried out at 
some of our best colleges. The distinc- 
tive elements in Dr. Cole’s program are 
contained in his last two criteria: “A 
religious philosophy of life’ and a thor- 
ough understanding of the “language 
medium of the educated person.” The 
former, by providing the student with an 
aim in life gives meaning, direction to his 
work, develops fruitful civic consciousness. 
The latter is a tool to aid the student in 
all his work, to help him appreciate the 
fundamental value of communication in 
modern life. 

The semantic approach is valuable, es- 
pecially today, when language is such a 
potent force. There is doubt, however, 
about the acceptance of Cole’s highly ideal- 
istic religious approach, admirable though 
it be. That religion is waning, is a re- 
cessive force in our culture, the author 
would probably admit. Religion is the 
embodiment of a fundamental philosophy 
of life; something we lack in our day. 
This lack cannot be supplied with good 

alone.—Morris A. Gelfand, 
Queens College Library, Flushing, N.Y. 


intentions 


What Reading Does to People. A Sum- 
mary of Evidence on the Social Effects 
of Reading and a Statement of Prob- 
lems for Research. Douglas Waples, 
Bernard Berelson, Franklyn R. Brad- 
shaw. University of Chicago Press, 
1940. Xi, 222p. $2. 

Dr. wap.es believes that our theories 
of reading influence have been oversimpli- 
fied and that we need more objective in- 
formation about the nature of the reading 
process and about the social effects of 
reading because in times of crisis the vio- 
lence with which changes will occur “‘de- 
pends in large part upon how the several 
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agencies of mass communication are used 
to clarify and to interrelate the interests 
of contending factors.” 

This book attempts to present a “syn- 
thetic review of the literature,” and to 
outline the field of research in the social 
psychology of reading. 

The authors first cover the nature and 
importance of print as a means of com- 
munication in relation to other means 
of communication, and the state of our 
present knowledge about the social effects 
of reading. They then attempt to isolate 
the factors which explain the existence of 
some publications and the nonexistence of 
others: i.e., the influence of the character 
of society, of the interests of the persons 
who write and who publish, of govern- 
ment, the church, the school, and of 
special-interest groups. Next they at- 
tempt to show that the channels of dis- 
tribution canalize both readers and publi- 
cations and that the reader is seldom a 
free agent with unrestricted choice: this 
section goes on to discuss the roles of 
libraries and ‘of other agencies in the dis- 
tribution of publications of various types 
to readers of various types. Further, an 
attempt is made to set up criteria for the 
analysis of the content of publications in 
terms of the hypothesized social effects of 
various types on readers of various types. 
This is followed by a discussion of the 
role played by the readers’ predispositions 
in determining what they read, how they 
read it, and how they interpret it, as well 
as motives in reading and other individual 
factors that may be involved in the rela- 
tion between individuals and books. 

The remainder of the book traces the 
changing patterns of reading through time, 
reviews the evidence on effects of reading 
that is available from case studies, gives 
a topical outline of reading as a field of 
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research, discusses content analysis and the 
available literature in this field, and de- 
scribes several research projects as next 
steps. 

The volume as a whole is stimulating 
and thought-provoking. It is 
reading, and, as the authors point out, 
familiarity with the studies referred to 


not easy 


is desirable. In view of the tremendous 
amount of work involved in surveying and 
sifting the literature it is regrettable that 
more definite conclusions could not be 
offered; but this clear indication of our 
ignorance of the influence of reading upon 
people should make us give serious thought 
to the possible methods for learning more 
about this fundamental aspect of our work. 

Hypothesizing of the five effects of 
reading, which is one of the fundamental 
contributions of this study, may or may 
not offer a more objective or more prom- 
ising approach to the problem than does 
Miss Plummer’s “Seven joys of reading,” 
or the cliché of librarianship to the effect 
that we supply books for “information, 
inspiration, and Further- 
more, it should be noted that this volume 
is limited to the direct effects of reading, 
even though the indirect effects of reading 
in fact be much more important. 


recreation.” 


may 
There is some indication of generalizations 
on the basis of narrow studies that do not 
claim general applicability ; and the value 
and validity of some of the studies cited 
to prove points made in the text are open 
to question. We might note, also, that 
there do appear to be some inconsistencies : 
in the first chapter, for example, the au- 
thors minimize the existent evidence on 
the values of reading by the use of a 
standard propaganda technique (imputing 
ulterior motives) as follows: “Certain 
values have been imputed to reading by 
the scholars and writers who have made 
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their fortunes and their reputations by 
writing... . It is not remarkable that 
those for whom reading is thus a vested 
interest should declare that reading is a 
good thing. .. .” However, in the last 
chapter of the book, the authors quote 
testimony from the writings of Floyd Dell, 
Emil Ludwig, Jacques Maritain, Mar- 
garet Sanger, Arthur E. Hertzler, Jack 
London, Lincoln Steffens, and others to 
“prove” from these so-called case studies 
that the five effects of reading set up in 
this volume do exist. 

In spite of these and other possible 
shortcomings, the authors have done a 
very good job of what they set out to do, 
and this book merits careful study by 
librarians and by all others who are inter- 
ested in reading and in readers from any 
point of view.—Ralph R. Shaw, United 
States Department of Agriculture Library, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dictionary of Occupational Titles. U.S. 
Employment Service, Division of Stand- 
ards and Research, Washington, D.C., 
1939. 
THE TITLE of this valuable work is too 


3 vols. 
modest. It scarcely suggests the wealth 
of information for the librarian or any 
reader interested in modern industry, 
which is packed into the 1900 pages of its 
three volumes. Intended primarily for 
the use of workers in the federal Employ- 
ment Service, the Dictionary summarizes 
the results of a great number of job analy- 
ses and industrial field which 
should find a far wider field of usefulness 
than in public placement offices. 


Part I, “Definitions of Titles,” contains 


studies, 


the main substance of the work, and is 
complete in itself for library and general 
use. Parts II and III are more specifically 


Part Il 


for Employment Service offices. 

















sets forth the detailed classification of oc- 
cupations, with their code numbers. For 
the librarian or layman its chief interest 
lies in the number and types of jobs con- 
nected with each industry. Part III is a 
set of conversion tables from the old to 
the new classification numbers. 

In the first volume, 29,744 names of 
jobs are defined in terms of the industries 
with which they are associated and the 
actual processes performed. Titles of 
operators, rather than occupations, are 
used; e.g., “laborer” rather than “labor,” 
“machinery and tool designer’ instead of 
“machine design.”” The material in the 
definitions was obtained by trained job 
analysts who studied and recorded indi- 
vidual jobs in business establishments 
throughout the United States. From their 
schedules of two to twenty pages, these 
summaries were written, by a masterly 
process of “boiling down,” and were then 
submitted to labor unions, trade associa- 
tions, schools, business firms, and other 
agencies and individuals, for comment and 
criticism. The editors emphasize the fact 
that the Dictionary is regarded as a first 
edition, with no claim to completeness. 

The definitions vary from two or three 
The print is 
small but clear, and careful choice of 
words, as well as such mechanical devices 
as the use of abbreviations for the names 
of industries, and of upper-case for cross- 
references, makes possible the compressing 
of remarkably exact, definite detail into 
very small space. 


lines to some 250 words. 


The “Directions for Use,” immediately 
preceding the body of the dictionary, 
clearly explain the references, code num- 
bers, etc. For the sake of the general 
user, the librarian may wish that a sepa- 
rate list of abbreviations had been in- 
serted in these preliminary pages, instead 
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of a reference to the industrial classifica- 
tion in one of the appendices; but since 
the abbreviated names of industries are 
fairly easy to interpret, the omission is not 
serious. 

The appendices comprise a glossary of 
technical terms, including business and 
trade expressions, and names of machines, 
tools, and materials; a list of commodities 
sold in retail and wholesale trade, with 
the occupational titles of their vendors; 
and an alphabetical list of industries, with 
their abbreviations, definitions, and the 
occupations connected with each. 

Aside from its obvious importance for 
vocational guidance, the Dictionary should 
prove especially valuable to the general 
reference librarian faced with the growing 
interest in trade and technical subjects. 
With an educational background chiefly 
literary and sociological, many of us feel 
the need of some handbook of technical 
terminology, and some means of making 
a rapid survey of the newly significant 
industries. For these purposes the Dic- 
tionary is a mine of information. The 
job descriptions include many brief ex- 
planations of technical terms, definite and 
clear despite the apparent casualness with 
which they are interjected, in parentheses, 
into the main definition. These special 
terms are collected in alphabetical order 
in the glossary following the body of the 
Dictionary. Terms are by no means con- 
fined to the formal ones of textbook usage ; 
while actual slang is not included, popular 
synonyms are freely used. ‘“Cowpuncher” 
and “buckaroo,” “donkey doctor,” “print- 
er’s devil,” appear in their alphabetical 
place and are neatly assigned to their 
classification number, or given a reference 
to the more dignified word. 

The appendix showing the industrial 
classification of occupations furnishes a 
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most helpful method of learning about an 
industry: ten minutes spent in looking up 
the thirty-odd titles listed under “aircraft 
manufacturing,” for instance, will leave 
one with a better knowledge of the prac- 
tical processes involved than many a text- 
book. 

It is, perhaps, to be expected from the 
nature and initial purpose of the Dic- 
tionary that the professions should be less 
carefully treated. The definition of “li- 
brarian,” and the list of occupations under 
“library” are disappointing, and the same 
is true to some extent of “teacher,” “law- 
yer,” etc. However, it is in the very fields 
that have hitherto been most neglected, 
and where the need of exact knowledge is 
coming to be most urgent, that the Dic- 
It should be of in- 


librarians, 


tionary is strongest. 


terest to reference readers’ 
advisers, and all librarians who wish to 
know more about the trades represented 
by a large number of their borrowers and 
an increasing proportion of their books.— 


Ethel Blumann, Public Library, Oakland. 


Organization and Personnel Procedure. 
... A Suggested Plan. Subcommittee 
on Schemes of Service of the A.L.A. 
Board on Salaries, Staff, and Tenure. 
American Library Association, 1940. 
36p. 

THE MANUAL on Organization and 
written by the 

Staff, 


Personnel Procedure, 


A.L.A. Board on Salaries, and 





on Schemes of 


Tenure, Subcommittee 
Service, summarizes the best current prac- 
tices in these fields and proposes some fine 
new concepts. It should be especially help- 
ful to librarians who are trying to con- 
vince their boards of the 
necessity of bettering the internal admin- 
istration of their libraries. If its recom- 
mendations are followed, libraries will be 


governing 


run more democratically than most of 
them have been in the past. 

Especially commendable is the section 
on promotions. Such a statement as, 
“length of service, unaccompanied by in- 
creased efficiency and interest in the pro- 
fession is a reason against rather than in 
favor of promotion. Seniority is a de- 
termining factor only when two or more 
candidates have equal qualifications,”’ indi- 
cates a point of view that will help pre- 
vent libraries from becoming bureaucratic. 
The sections on tenure, separation from 
service, and opportunities for self-develop- 
ment are all liberal in tone. 

The chapter on working conditions 
makes the mistake of going into too much 
detail in several places. For instance, 
“When the schedule permits, the super- 
visor will allow the staff a few moments 
for smoking or rest in the middle of the 
morning and again in the middle of the 
afternoon.” If librarianship is a profes- 
sion, such minor regulations as this are 
unnecessary.—R. E. Ellsworth, Univer- 
sity of Colorado Libraries, Boulder, Colo. 
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Current Reference Aids 


Cc by the Subcommittee on Current Reference Aids of the Association of 
College and Reference Libraries, covering the quarter, October 1-December 31, 


1940, plus a few books published earlier in the year. 
D.C. classification, with citations to reviews and annotations in many instances. 


Titles are arranged by broad 


The 


committee: Louis Shores, chairman; Frances Neel Cheney, secretary; Etheldred 


Abbot; Mabel L. Conat; Judith W. Hunt; Louis Kaplan; Charles F. McCombs; 


Robert Orr; James T. Rubey; Harold Russell; Anne M. Smith. 


Please address all 


communications to Louis Shores, Peabody Library School, Nashville, Tennessee. 


o10 (General only, including periodical in- 
dexes ) 
Jan. 


Avis Kronik Index, . 1940—date. 
Munksgaard, 1940—date. Apply. 


Monthly classified index to Danish 
‘ol I, 0 1 indexes 49 paperfs. 


newspapers. 


Biblioteca Municipal de la Habana. Indice 
de “Cuba Contemporanea.” Municipio 
de la Habana, 1940. 143p. Apply. 
(Publicaciones. Serie D: Indices de Re- 
vistas Cubanos, 3.) 


Biblioteksaarbog, 1940. 1. Aargang. Vdg. 
af Danmarks Biblioteksforening, 1940. 
134p. 2 Danish Kr. 

Catalogue des Journaux Suisses. Publicitas, 


1939. 244p. 50¢ net. 


Chang, Hsin-cheng. |Manual of Forged 
Works of Ancient China] (in Chinese). 


Commercial Press, 1939. 2 vols. $8. 


Facts on File, a weekly synopsis of world 
events with alphabetical key, edited by 
Bernard Person. Publication office, 41 
East 42d Street, New York. $20, Sub- 
scription. 

“Under broad headings, corresponding to the sec 
tions of a newspaper, the items are arranged chrono- 
logically Each tssue . will contain a cumulative 
alphabetical index of the news printed in the pre- 
ceding numbers. . Advisory Board of eleven 
consists of leaders in their te ane fields including 
such names as H. V. Kaltenborn (news analysis), 


Professor E. W. Kemmerer (international finance), 
Dr. C. C. Williamson (library service).” 


Heller, Elinor R., and Magee, David. Bib- 
liography of the Grabhorn Press, 1915- 


1940 |[lim. ed.]. David Magee, San 
Francisco, 1940. 198p. $35. 
“Bibliographic descriptions of the books which 
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have been printed at this noted San Francisco Press, 
with many illustrations and an article on ‘The Craft 
of the Printer’ by Frederic W. Goudy. 210 copies 
oon fee 890257. Jak: & Beet. 


Henry, Edward A. Doctoral Dissertations 
Accepted by American Universities, 1939- 
40, compiled for the Association of Re- 
search Libraries. Wilson, 1940.  126p. 
$2. 


Sch. and Soc. 52:440, Nov. 2, —.  . 
3088 dissertations accepted in 90 Institutions, 


Internationale Bibliographie des Buch-und 
Bibliotekswesens. Jahrgang 14, 1939. 
Harrassowitz, 1940. 384p. RM 30. 


Palfrey, Thomas R., and Coleman, Henry 


E., Jr. Guide to Bibliographies of 
Theses: United States and Canada. 2d 
ed. A.L.A., 1940. 54p. $1.25. 

Wilson Lib. Bul., Mar. 1941. Also see review in 


this issue. 


Pollard, Lancaster. Check list of Washing- 
ton Authors. Camas Press, 217 Lyon 
Bldg., Seattle, Washington, 1940. 96p. 
$1.50, paper. 


P.W. 138:1622, Oct. 19, 1940. 
Covers period 1857 to 1940. 
Pacific Northwest Quarterly, 


First printed in the 


Saville, Mahala. Small Directory of Ad- 
dresses. Faxon, 1940. 84p. $1.25. 
Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:426, Jan. 1941. 


Stuhr, Arne. 
39. Reitzel, 1940. 


Danske Bogauktioner, 1937- 
128p. 5 Danish Kr. 


U.S. National Archives. Guide to Ma- 
terial in the National Archives. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 303p. 70¢, 
cloth. (Publication no. 14.) 
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U.S. Works Progress Administration. A 
List of Free and Inexpensive Teaching 
Materials. Works Progress Administra- 
tion, 1940. 131p. Apply. (WPA Tech- 
nical series, Community Service circular, 
no. 8. Education circular no. 3.) 


Wang, Yao-ch’en, ed. [General Catalog 
of Chinese Books Compiled in 1041] (in 
Chinese). Commercial Press, 1939. 2 


vols. 8o¢. 


020 Library Science (including printing.) 


Shane, Milton L. The Audio-Visual Li- 
brary: an acquisition plan. Peabody Li- 
brary School, 1940. 12p. 20¢. (Peabody 
Contributions to Librarianship, no. 8.) 


Wilson Lib. Bul, 15:428, Jan. 1941. | 
Basic list of equipment and materials for an 
audio-visual library arranged in‘price groups. 


150 Psychology 
Hutchings, Richard H. A Psychiatric Word 


Book; a lexicon of terms employed in 
psychiatry and psychoanalysis designed for 
students of medicine and nursing and 
psychiatric social workers. 6th ed. The 
State Hospitals Press, Utica, New York, 
1939. 226p. $1. 


200 Religion 


Harper’s Topical 
1940.  478p. 


Joy, Charles R., comp. 
Concordance. Harper, 
$3.95. 

Int. Ji. Rel. Ed. 17:38, Dec. 1940. 
“A new type of concordance which lists Scripture 
passages, not as in the standard concordance under 

‘key’ words in the passages themselves, but rather 


groups them under topics to which they pertain. 
25,000 texts listed under approximately 2200 topics. 


Full text of the passage < in each case, the 
King James version of the Bible being used.” 


300 Social Sciences 


Brasil. Instituto Brasileiro de Geografia e 
Estatistica. Anuario Estatistico de Brasil, 
afio 4, 1938. Instituto Brasileiro de 
Geografia e Estatistica, 1939. 1000p. 
Apply. 


Danmarks Statistik. Statistisk Aarbog, 
1940. Gyldendal, 1940. 340p. 2 Danish 
Kr. 


Greenberg, Emil, comp. Socia! Science Ref- 
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erences. [Planographed] New York Uni- 
versity Bookstore, 18 Washington Place, 


1940. 22p. 15¢. 

Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:335, Dec. 1040. 
International Institute of Agriculture, 
Rome. World Trade in Agricultural 


Products; its growth; its crisis; and the 
new trade policies, by L. B. Bacon and 
F. C. Schloemer. The Institute, 1940. 


1102p. 60L. 

Pfiffner, John M. Research Methods in 
Public Administration. Ronald Press, 
1940. 447p. $4.50. 


Annals 213:241-2. 


Schweizerische Bibliographie fiir Statistik 
und Volkswirtschaft. Jahrgang, 3, 1939/ 
40. Eidg. Statist. Amt., 1940. 130p. 
2.50 Swiss. Fr. 


Thorndike, Edward L. 144 Smaller Cities. 
Harcourt, 1940. 135p. $2. 


A companion volume to the author’s Your City 
presenting facts concerning the health, wealth, wages, 
and general conditions in cities of 20,000 to 30,000 
population. 


Universidad Nacional del Litoral. Facultad 
de Ciencias Juridicas y Sociales. Bi- 


blioteca. Catalogo Metddico The 
University, 1940. 294p. Apply. 
320 Political Sciences 
Mussolini, Benito. Dizionario Musso- 
liniano. 1500 Affermazioni e Definizioni 
del Duce . . . a cura di Bruno Biancini. 


2d ed. Hoepli, 1940. 239p. L.12. 


330 Economics 


Commodities in Industry, 1940 Yearbook. 
Commodity Research Bureau, 82 Beaver 
St., New York, 1940. 708p. $7.50. 


Econ. Geol. 35:1021, Dec. 1940. 
“Statistics and descriptions of occurrence, methods 
of production, and conversion to finished form.” 


Economic Almanac for 1940. A Handbook 
of Useful Facts About Business, Labor, 
and Government in the United States and 
Other Areas. National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, 1940. 383p. $5. 


“First issue of an annual publication designed to 
meet the need for a compact, convenient handbook 
containing the most significant and trustworthy sta- 
tistical and other data useful to business executives, 
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labor leaders, educators, students, and journalists.” 
Preface. 


Legislacién del Trabajo. Universidad de 
Buenos Aires, 1940. 233p. Apply. (Uni- 
versidad de Buenos Aires. Facultad de 
Derecho y Ciencias Sociales. Biblioteca. 
Serie Bibliografica: pub. 11.) 


Classified. 
guage. 


Titles are mainly in the Spanish lan- 


Selko, Daniel T., Federal Financial System. 
Brookings Institution, 1940. 606p. $3.50. 
(Institute for Government Research of 
the Brookings Institution. Studies in 
Administration, no. 39.) 


Contents: Part I. Origin of the federal financial 
system; Part II, The budget system; Part III, The 
revenue system; Part IV, The fiscal system; 
V, Accounting and reporting. 


Part 
U.S. Bureau of Agricultural Economics. 
Library. Economic Library List. No. 
i—date. Issuing Office, Mar. 1939— 
date. Free. (No. 1, rev. June 1940, 
State Trade Barriers, Selected refer- 
ences. ) 


U.S. Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. Sources of Regional and Lo- 
cal Current Business Statistics, by Elma 
S. Moulton. (Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1940. 57p. 30¢. (Domestic Com- 
merce series no. 115.) 


Sources of data on advertising, building permits, 
commercial failures, electricity, employment and pay 
rolls, life insurance, public assistance, road construc- 
tion, etc. May prove more useful than Davenport 
and Scott, Index to Business Indices. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. Classified 
Index of Occupations . . . 16th Census 
of the U. S. Government Printing Office, 


1940. 199p. 60¢. 
U.S. Division of Labor Standards. Hand- 
book of Federal Labor Legislation. Gov- 


ernment Printing Office, 1940. 86p. 35¢. 
(Bulletin 39, pt. 1.) 


Labor standards on federal government contract 
work. 


U.S. Federal Trade Commission. Digest 
of Decisions . . . from 1915 to June 1, 
1938. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
6op. 10¢. 


U.S. National Resources Planning Board. 
The Economic Effects of the Federal 
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Public Works Expenditures, 1933-38. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 131p. 
25¢, paper. 


Federal and federally aided construction. Public 


works, as distinct from relief construction. 

U.S. Secret Service. Know Your Money. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 32p. 
il. 1o0¢. 


A clear account of counterfeit money, and what 
to do about it. 


U.S. Tariff Commission. Reference Man- 


ual of Latin American Commercial 
Treaties. The Commission, 1940. 281p. 
Free. [Processed] 


Westerfield, Ray B. Selected Bibliography 
of Money, Credit, Banking and Business 
Finance. Bankers Publishing Co., 1940. 
136p. $1.50, paper. 


“Periodical articles are not included but under the 
heading Periodicals are listed 84 periodicals relating 
to money, credit and banking.” 


340 Law 


Beeche, Octavio. Indice General de la 
Legislacién Vigente en Costa Rica. Tome 
4. Imprenta Nacional, Costa Rica, 1940. 
1707-2058p. Apply. 


Code of Federal Regulations of the United 
States of America. Vols. 1-15, Supp. 
1938. Government Printing Office, 1938- 
40. 16 vols. $2.25 ea. 


Culver, Dorothy C. Civil and Commercial 
Aviation: a guide to federal legislation 
and administrative agencies. University 
of California Bureau of Public Adminis- 
tration, 1940. 81p. 75¢, mimeographed. 


Ramirez Olivella, G. Diccionario de Juris- 
prudencia Contencioso-Administrativa. 
Tome 2: Repertorio . . . de todas las 
decisiones del Tribunal supremo de Cuba 
. . . desde enero de 1933 hasta diciembre 
de 1937. J. Montero, 1939. 375p. Ap- 
ply. (Biblioteca Juridica de Autores 
Cubanos y Extranjeros, 54.) 


355 Military Affairs 


Banning, Kendall. The Fleet Today. Funk 
and Wagnalls, 1940. 346p. $2.50. 


Gt. Brit. Ministry of Home Security. Air 
Raids. What You Must Know: What 
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You Must Do. London, H.M. Station- 
ery Office, 1940. 64p., il. 10¢. 


A complete popular manual of precautions against 
air attack, 


Gt. Brit. Treasury. Defence Regulations 
(being regulations made under the Emer- 
gency Powers (Defence) Acts, 1939 and 
1940, printed as amended up to and in- 
cluding October 4, 1940) London, 
H.M. Stationery Office, 1940. $1.50. 


“A vital handbook to war legislation.”” Contains 
monthly supplements to Defence Regulations, 19309. 


U.S. Bureau of Navigation. Uniforms 
and Insignia of Foreign Navies. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1940. 28p., il. 10¢. 


U.S. Congress. Senate. History of the 
Action of Political Forces within the 
United States Which Has Shaped Our 
Military National Defense Policies from 
1783 to 1940, together with the defense 


act of 1916 and 1920 as case studies. 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 1 40p. 
15¢. (76th Congress, 3d sess. Senate 


document 274.) 


U.S. Selective Service System. Selective 
Service Regulations, vols. 1-6. Vol. 1. 
Organization and administration.  32p. 
10¢; vol. 2. Registration. 17p. §¢; vol. 
3. Classification and selection.  35p. 
10¢; vol. 4. Delivery and induction. 
imp. §¢; vol. 5. Finance. 31p. 10¢; 
vol. 6. Physical standards. 38p. 10¢. 


Government Printing Office, 1940. 


Regulations issued under the Selective Training 
and Service Act, approved Sept. 16, ro4o. 


Basic Field Manual: list 
Government 
10¢. 


U.S. War Dept. 
of publications for training. 
Printing Office, 1940. 19p. 


Supersedes FM 21-6, Jan. 2, 1940. 


U.S. War Dept. Engineer Field Manual: 
communications, construction, and utili- 
ties. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
446p., il., pl. $1. 


U.S. War Dept. Infantry Field Manual: 
organization and tactics of infantry, the 
rifle battalion. Government Printing Of- 
fice, 1940. 334p., il, pl. s5o0¢. 
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370 Education 


American Council on Education. American 
Junior Colleges, ed. by W. C. Eells. The 
Council, 1940. 585p. $3.50. 


A companion volume to American Universities and 
Colleges. “Authoritative data have been secured 
from 494 institutions, supplying details of their 
educational facilities, requirements, curricula, etc.” 
Publisher's notice. 


Johnsen, H. Pedagogisk Litteratur i Norsk 
Skolemuseum: I. C.B., 1940. 372p. 1.50 
Norwegian Kr. 


Lovejoy, Clarence E. So You're Going to 


College. Simon and Schuster, 1940. 
383p. $2.50. 
B.R.D. Oct. 1940, p. 350. 


“Contains the Lovejoy college-rating guide, which 
lists 289 high ranking American colleges and uni 
versities, and gives important facts about each in 
brief form.” 


Seybold, Geneva, comp. American Founda- 
tions and Their Fields IV. Raymond 
Rich Associates, 1939. 218p. $3.75. 


Survey 75:262, Ag. 19390. 
A study of 243 American foundations, giving their 
purposes, activities, assets, expenditures, and grants 


during 19037. An outgrowth of a series of studies 
made by the Twentieth Century Fund. 
Tunis, John R. Choosing a College. Har- 
court, 1940. 249p. $2.50. 
B.R.D. Nov. 1940, p. 68. 
Expenses at 400 American colleges and univer 


sities. Includes cost of tuition, board and room, in 
cidentals, books, and fees. 


U.S. Children’s Bureau. Directory of 
State, County and Municipal Training 
Schools Caring for Delinquent Children 
in the United States. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940. 25p. 10¢. (Publication 
no. 264.) 

391 Costume 


Lester, Katharine M., and Oerke, Bess V. 
An Illustrated History of Those Frills 
and Furbelows of Fashion Which Have 
Come to Be Known As Accessories of 
Dress. Manual Arts Press, 1940. 587p. 
$10. 


The. Arts 24:911, Dec. 1940 
Accessories worn at the head, neck, shoulders, 
waist, etc. Many photographs and drawings 


398 Folklore 


Boggs, Ralph S. Bibliography of Latin 
American Folklore. Wilson, 1940. 109p. 
$1.50. 


Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:176, Oct. 1940. 
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400 Philology 


Diccionario Espafiol-Inglés con Mexicanis- 
Herrero, 1939. 127p. Apply. 


mos. 


Liddell, Henry G., and Scott, Robert. <A 
Greek-English Lexicon. New ed., rev. 
and augmented throughout by Sir Henry 
Stuart Jones. Clarendon Press, 1925-40. 
2 vols. $35. 


Moren, G. G. 
kon. Omarb. av. 


side. Klb., 1940. 


Svenskt-engelskt Parlérlexi- 

Charles Scott Fearen- 

848p. 4 Swedish Kr. 

500 Science 

Argentina. Direcci6én de Meteorologia, 
Geofisica’ e Hidrologia. Biblioteca. 
Catalogo de Publicaciones Periddicas . . . 
Direccién de Propaganda y Publicaciones, 
1939. 124p. Apply. 


510 Mathematics 


Burington, Richard S., comp. Handbook 
of Mathematical Tables and Formulas. 
2d ed. Handbook Publications, Inc., San- 
dusky, Ohio, 1940. 275p. $1.25. 


Ji. Eng. Educ, 31:166, Oct. News Ed., Am. 
Chem. Soc. 18:1006, Dec. 10. Franklin Inst., 


1940 


1940, 
1940; 
Wiley Trigonometric Tables. Wiley, 1940. 
Sip. 75¢. 
Power Plant Engr. 


$4:156, Oct. 1940. 


530 Physical Sciences 
Association of Official Agricultural Chem- 
ists. Official and Tentative Methods of 
Analysis sth ed. The Association, 
Washington, D.C., 1940. 757p. $5. 


News Ed., Am. Chem, Soc, 18:1160, Dec. 25, 
i. Dairy Sct. 23:A218-19, Dec. 1940. 

*These methods have become the accepted standard 
of analytical procedure in the several fields coverec 
Bibliographies. 


1940; 


Die Methoden der 
Lieferung 1—Georg 
1940. Lief. 1, 


Bamann, Eugen, ed. 
Fermenttforschung. 
Thieme Verlag, Leipzig, 
172p. RM 18. 


This comprehensive work on enzymes when com- 
pleted will comprise some 3500 pages and will con 
tain a bibliography of approximately 6000 titles. 
Contributions by international authorities. 


Bierens de Haan, Johan, A. Die Tierischen 
Instinkte und Ihr Umbau durch Erfah- 


rung. Eine Einfihrung in die Allgemeine 
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Tierpsychologie. E. J. Brill, Leiden, 
1940. 478p. 10 guilders. 


). Rev. Biol, 15:509, Dec. 1940. 
ontains a bibliography of 35 pages. 


Child, Ernest. The Tools of the Chemist. 
Reinhold Pub. Corp., 1940. 220p. $3.50. 


Ceramic Age 36:1 Dec. 1940. 

“A study of the ‘aoelepeneat of chemical appara- 
tus in the United States, including survey of the 
European scientists who originated and designed tools 
now used in the industry. Completely indexed.” 


Dorsey, Noah E. Properties of Ordinary 
Water-substance. Reinhold Pub. Corp., 
1940. 697p. $15. (American Chemical 
Society, Monograph no. 81.) 


Am. Jl. Phys. 8:405, Dec. 1940. 

“The author has made a great effort to present, 
either actually or by reference to the literature, all 
the existing material likely to be of interest to the 
worker in this field.’ 


Gt. Brit. Meteorological Office. The 
Meteorological Glossary. 3d ed. Chemi- 
cal Pub. Co., 1940. 251p. $3. 


Am, Jl. Phys. 8:328, Oct. 1940. 

“This is the first American edition of a compre- 
hensive and up-to-date glossary of terms and con- 
cepts of meteorology, prepared and recently revised 
by the technical staft of the British Meteorological 
Office 


Hilditch, Thomas P. The Chemical Con- 
stitution of Natural Fats. Wiley, 1940. 
438p. $6.50. 


News Ed., Am. Chem. Soc. 18:1163, Dec. 25, 
1940; Chem, & Met. Eng. 47:807, Nov. 1940. 


Milner, Henry B., and Murby, Thomas. 
Sedimentary Petrography, with special 
reference to petrographic methods of cor- 
relation of strata petroleum technology 
and other economic applications of geol- 
ogy. 3d ed. Nordeman Pub. Co., 1940. 
666p. $10. 

Science 93:19, Jan. 3, 1941. 

“An excellent, well-balanced treatment of the 
history, technique, methods, principles and economic 
application of sedimentary petrology. It is very well 


illustrated and contains excellent and extensive 
references to the literature.” 


Olivier, Charles P. Magnitudes and Co- 
ordinates of Comparison Stars in 52 Re- 
gions of Variable Stars and Magnitudes 
of 284 Variables. Pennsylvania Univer- 
sity Press, Philadelphia, 1940.  66p. 
$1.50. (Pennsylvania University, Publi- 
cations, Astronomical Series, vol. 5, pt. 3.) 
Pop. Ast. 48:572, Dec. 1940. 


“First publication of the Flower Observatory deal- 
ing with results of the study of Variable Stars.’ 
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Periodica Chemica. Verzeichnis der im 
Chemischen Zentralblatt Referierten Zeit- 
schriften mit den Entsprechenden Ge- 
normten Titelabkiirzungen sowie An- 


gaben iiber den Besitz in Bibliotheken 


Grossdeutschlands. Bearbeitet von Maxi- 
milian Pfliicke. Verlag Chemie, 
G.M.B.H., Berlin, 1940. 208p. RM 15. 
Prodinger, Wilhelm. Organic Reagents 


Used in Quantitative Inorganic Analysis. 
Trans. by S. Holmes. Elsevier Pub. Co., 
New York. Distributed by Nordemann 
Pub. Co., New York, 1940. 203p. $5. 


Geol. 35:910, Nov. 1940; and Met. 
47:726-27, Oct. 1940. 


Econ. Chem, 


Eng. 

Seidell, Atherton. 
and Metal Organic Compounds. 
Vol. 1. Van Nostrand, 1940. 
$12. 

News Ed., Am. Chem. Soc. 
1940; Chem, and Met. Eng. 47 
Smith, Orsino C. Mineral Identification 

Simplified. Wetzel Pub. Co., Los An- 

geles, Calif., 1940. 271p. $3.50. 

Am. Mineralogist 25:767, Nov. 


Solubilities of Inorganic 
3d ed. 
1698p. 


18:1162, Dec. 25, 
808, Nov. 1040. 


1940. 
570 Biological Sciences 


Ceylon Journal of Science. . Catalogue 
of the Contents of Ceylon Journal of 


Science Publications. Ceylon Govern- 
ment Press, Colombo, 1939. 77p. Apply. 
The following publications are indexed : 1. Pera- 
deniva, Ceylon. Royal Botanic Gardens. Annals. 


Ceylon Journal of Science: 
Meteorology; Sec- 
Arc haeology . 


2. Spolia Zeylanica. 3. 
Section C. Fisheries; Section E 
tion D. Medical Sciences; Section G. 
Ethnology, etc. 


Conn, Harold J. Biological Stains; a hand- 
book on the nature and uses of the dyes 


employed in the biological laboratory. 
4th ed. Biotech Publications, Geneva, 
N.Y., 1940. 308p. $3.40. 


Bibliography: p. 281-98. 


Ellis, Brooks F. A Catalogue of Foramini- 
fera. American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, 1940. 30,000p. $100. 


Science 92:606-07, Dec. 27, 1940. 


Gloyd, Howard K. The Rattlesnakes, 
Genera Sistrurus and Crotalus. 31 plates. 
Chicago Academy of Sciences, 1940. 266p. 
$2.50. 

Q. Rev. Biol. 
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15:482, Dec. 1940. 


Contains a key to species and subspecies and a 
bibliography of 303 entries. 


Lang, William D., Smith, Stanley, and 
Thomas, H. D. Index of Paleozoic Coral 
Genera. British Museum of Natural 
History, London, 1940. 231p. 15s. 


Ji. Geol, 48:781-84, Oct.-Nov. 1940. 

“This index represents the most important work 
on Paleozoic corals which has appeared since the 
issuance of Edwards and Haime's monumental pub- 
lications of the middle of the past century. 


Leach, Julian G. 


Insect Transmission of 


Plant Diseases. McGraw-Hill, 1940. 
61sp. $6. 
Ji. Econ, Ent. 33:822, Oct. 1940. 


Munns, Edward N. A Selected Bibliogra- 
phy of North American Forestry. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940. 2 vols. 
$1.50. (U.S. Dept. of Agriculture. Mis- 
cellaneous publication no. 364.) 


Peters, James L. Check-list of Birds of the 
World. Vol. 4. Harvard University 
Press, 1940. 291p. $4. 

Auk $7:581-82, Oct. 1940. 
“These volumes form the only comprehensive sur- 


vey of the birds of the world since Sharpe's *Hand- 
list’ of some forty-odd years ago. 


600 Useful Arts 


Accountants’ Index, Fifth Supplement; a 
bibliography of accounting literature Jan- 
uary, 1936-December, 1939 (inclusive). 
American Institute Publishing Co., 13 E. 
41st St., New York, 1940. 577p. Apply. 


1940. 2d ed. 
Newark, N.J., 


Enamel Trade Directory, 
Ceramics Publishing Co., 
1940. 256p. $6. 


Ceramic Age 36:176-77, Dec 


U.S. National Bureau of Standards. Book 
Cloths, Buckrams, and Impregnated Fab- 
rics for Book-binding Purposes except Li- 
brary Bindings; 2d ed. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 13p. 5¢. 


1940. 


610 Medicine 


Almanacco del Medico, Sanitario e Farma- 


ceutico, 1940, Vol. Medici Domus, 
1940. 231p. Apply. 

Dentistry, a digest of practice. Vol. 1- . 
monthly. Lippincott, 1940-. Vol. 1. 
$4.50. 
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More than 150 medical and dental journals are 
examined each month for the best articles in dental 
research and practice. 


Fine, Ruth. The National Health Program 
and Medical Care in the United States: 
selected recent references. U.S. Dept. of 
Labor Library, Washington, D.C., 1940. 
25p. Apply. Processed. 


Gt. Brit. Medical Research Council. Bulle- 
tin of War Medicine. No. 1-, Sept. 
1940-. London, H.M. Stationery Office, 
1940-. No. 1, 63 p. 2s.6d. (75¢). 


“Introducing a series of Bulletins which, if cir- 
cumstances permit, will be published every two 
months. Each issue will contain abstracts of relevant 
modern literature from every available source all 
over the world, covering all branches of the 
science of medic: ne which may apply to war condi- 
tions. 


Gt. Brit. War Office. Medical Manual of 
Chemical Warfare, 1940. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1940. 119p., col., pls. 
2s.6d. (75¢). 


A summary of the effects of chemical warfare 
substances, with methods to be used in combatting 
them, An Atlas of Gas Poisoning is bound in. 


Gutman, Jacob, ed. Modern Drug Ency- 


clopedia and Therapeutic Guide. 2d ed. 
Free quarterly supplements. New Mod- 
ern Drugs, 49 West 45th St., New York, 
1940. 1644p. $7. 
“Describes over 6000 proprietaries of 291 manu- 
facturers.” 
Hartnett, Mary R., Sister. A Critical 


Selected and Annotated List of Sources 
for Research in Nursing Education. 
Catholic University of America Press, 
Washington, D.C., 1940. 67p. $1. 
ary in Nursing Education, Vol. V, 
fas. I.) 


Jeanneney, Georges. Traité de la Trans- 
fusion Sanguine. Masson et Cie, Paris, 
1940. 386p. $2.50, paper. 

). Rev. Biol. 15:501, Dec. 1940. 
Nineteen-page bibliography. 


Lovejoy, Mrs. Esther P. Women Physi- 
cians and Surgeons; national and interna- 
tional organizations. Book I: The 
American medical women’s association, 
the medical women’s international associa- 
tion. Book II: Twenty years with the 
American women’s hospitals. The Liv- 
ingston Press, Livingston, N.Y., 1939. 
246p. $2. 
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Luyet, B. J. Life and Death at Low Tem- 
peratures. 1940. 341p. $4.50. 


“The contents of this monograph with the excep- 
tion of the General Bibliography, are reprinted from 
Biodynamica No. 33, 1938, No. 48, 1939 and No. 
60, 1940. 

Mann, James B. Atlas of Dental and Oral 
Pathology, prepared at the Army Medical 
Museum, Office of the Surgeon General, 
U.S. Army, from material in the Regis- 
try of Dental and Oral Pathology. Chi- 
cago, 1940. 1152p. $15. (Loose-leaf; 
mimeographed. ) 


“Published at the instigation of the Museum and 
Registry committee, as a part of the educational 
program of the American Dental Association.” In- 
cludes bibliographical references. 


Pan American Sanitary Bureau. Medical 
and Public Health Journals; revistas de 
medicina y sanidad de la América Latina. 
The Bureau, 1940. sip. Apply. (Pub- 
lication no. 152.) 


Pryor, Helen B. Width-weight Tables for 
Boys and Girls from 1 to 17 Years; for 
Men and Women from 18 to 41 plus 
Years; 2d rev. ed. Stanford University 


Press, 1940. I5p. 75¢. 
Sch. & Soc. 52:376, Oct. 19, 1940. 


Quarterly Cumulative Index Medicus Sub- 
ject Headings and Cross References: a 
guide to the classification of medical peri- 
odical literature. 2d ed. American 
Medical Association, Chicago, 1940. 431p. 
$12. 


Rehberger, George E. Lippincott’s Quick 
Reference Book. 11th ed. Lippincott, 
1940. 1396p. $15. 


“The book covers general medicine and surgery 
(including neurology and diseases of infancy and 
childhood); gynecology, obstetrics, diseases of the 
male genito-urinary system; the skin, eye, ear, nose 
and throat; and orthopedics. An alphabetic list of 
all drugs mentioned in the book is included, with 
the nature of the drug, its solubility, dosage at dif- 
ferent ages, modes of administration, pharmacologic 
action and toxic effects.” Advertisement. 


Robertson, William E. Diagnostic Signs, 
Reflexes and Syndromes. F. A. Davis 
Co., Philadelphia, 1939. 309p. $3.50. 


“All items are listed in alphabetical order with 
sub-items in alphabetical or numerical order, or 
both.”"—Publisher’s foreword, 

Atlas of Cardioroentgen- 


Thomas, 1940. 124p. 


Hugo. 
eS & 


Roesler, 
ology. 
$8.50. 
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Taber, Clarence W. 
Medical Dictionary including Digest of 
Medical Subjects: medicine, surgery, nurs- 
ing, dietetics, physical therapy. 
Philadelphia, 1940. 1484p. $3. 


U.S. Bureau of the Census. Manual of 
the International List of Causes of Death 
... Manual of Joint Causes of Death, 4th 


ed., 1939. Government Printing Office, 
1940. 452p. $1.25, buckram. 
U.S. Bureau of the Census. Physicians’ 


Handbook of Birth and Death Registra- 
tion. Containing International list of 
causes of death. oth ed. Government 
Printing Office, 1939. 94p. Apply. Se- 
lected bibliography p. 81-83. 


620 Engineering 


American Aviation Associates, Inc. Ameri- 
can Aviation Directory. The Corpora- 
tion, Earle Bldg., Washington, D.C., 1940. 
167p. $3. 

T.B.RJI. 6:70, Dec. 1940 


“Gives a great deal of authoritative information 
about air transport and aircraft manufacture in 
America. . . . Considerably more than a personnel 
directory - 


for Testing Materials. 
Committee C-1 on Cement. A.S.T.M. 
Standards on Cement. A.S.T.M., Phila- 
delphia, 1940. 103p. $1. 


Arch. Rec. 88:24, 26, Dec. 1940 

“Changes made in the standards during the year 
are incorporated, as are the new tentative specifica 
tions covering five types of Portland cement and the 
newly standardized test for autoclave expansion.” 


American Society 


Brady, George S. Materials Handbook. 
4th ed. McGraw-Hill, 1940. s91p. $s. 
Chem. & Met. Eng. 47:882, Dec. to4o 


_, . lists thousands of materials with such general 
information as chief characteristics, comparative data, 
sources, substitutes and uses.” 


British Standards Institution. British 
Standard Glossary of Aeronautical 
Terms. Rev. ed. The Institution, Lon- 


don, 1940. 7s.6d. 
T.B.RJI. 6:72, Dec. 1940. 


“By far the best glossary of aeronautical terms 
published. . . .” 


Hartley, Randolph. Aeronautical Diction- 
ary and Reference Library for the Lay- 
man, Students, Mechanics, Aircraftsmen, 
Pilots, Navigators and Airportsmen. 
1940 ed. De Vorss & Co., 843 S. Grand 
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Taber's Cyclopedic 


Davis, 


Ave., Los Angeles, Calif., 1940. 


$4. 


524p. 


Handbook of English 
2d ed. Wiley, 1940. 


Howell, Almonte C. 
Engineering Usage. 
433p. $2.50. 


Chem. & Met. Eng. 47:725, Oct 
Rec. 125:77, Dec. 19, 1940. 
» Se Up-to-date information, logically arranged 
for handy reference. It is worthy of a place beside 
Perry, Marks, and other handbooks on the engineer's 
bookshelf.” 


1940; Eng. News 


Lawyers’ and Merchants’ Translation Bu- 
reau, New York. Novisimo Diccionario 
de Automovilismo. Parte 1: Inglés-espa- 


fol. Stechert, 1940. 154p. $2. 
Meller, Karl. Arc-welding Handbook. 
Trans. by J. E. Webb Ginger. Chemical 


Pub. Co., 1940. $3.50. 


Aero Dig 


210p. 


37:102, Nov. 12, 1940 


Mines Register. Vol. 20, 1940. Atlas Pub- 
lishing Co., New York, 1940. 942p. $25. 


Econ. Geol. 35:911, Nov. 1940. 

“This comprehensive successor to the Mines Hard 
book and Copper Handbook follows the 1oth volume 
after an interval of three years.” 


Qui Est-ce? Almanach de |’Automobiliste 


1940. 11° éd. Editions Hallweg, 1940. 
1572p. 8 Swiss fr. 
Refrigerating Data Book. Vol. 2. Ameri- 


can Society of Refrigerating Engineers, 


37 W. 30th St., New York, 1940. 402p. 
$4. 
Power Plant Eng. 44:145, Dec. 104 Food Ind 
12:103, Oct. 1940. 
U.S. Civil Aeronautics authority. Aecrody- 
namics for Pilots. Government Printing 
Office, 1940. 158p., il. 30¢. (Civil 


Aeronautics Bulletin 26.) 

Prepared for use as a text by 
in the “controlled restricted commercial course 
civilian pilot training program.” 


U.S. Civil Aeronautics authority. Digest 
of Civil Air Regulations for Pilots. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1940. 71p., il. 
map. 20¢. (Civil Aeronautics Bulletin 
22.) 


persons enrolled 
of the 


U.S. Civil Aeronautics authority. Flight 
Instructor's Manual, rev., as of October, 
Government Printing Office, 1940. 


1940. 
137p., il. 30¢. (Civil Aeronautics Bulle- 
tin 5.) 
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U.S. Civil Aeronautics Authority. Ground 
Instructor's Manual. Government Print- 
ing Office, 1940. 51p., il. 15¢. (Civil 
Aeronautics Bulletin 30.) 


For instructors in the Civilian pilot training pro- 
gram. 


U.S. Civil Aeronautics Authority. Pilots’ 
Airplane Manual. Government Printing 
Office, 1940. 150p., il. 30¢. (Civil 


Aeronautics Bulletin 27.) 


—_— 


.S. Hydrographic Office. Aircraft Navi- 


gation Manual, U. S. Navy. Government 
Printing Office, 1940. 272p., il. $1, 
cloth. (H.O. no. 216.) 


Prepared at Pensacola ground school and pub- 
lished by the Hydrographic Office under the authority 
of the Secretary of the Navy. 


some elements 
Cow- 
364p., diag., 


Wood, John W. Airports; 
of design and future development. 
ard-McCann, Inc., 1940. 
plans, photos. $10. 


yublication is copiously illustrated 
with examples of North and South American and 
European airports. A clear concise text about each 
airport makes it a very valuable publication. Bibli 
ography p. 361 


his very timely 


630 Agriculture 


U.S. Agricultural Economics. 
Getting at the Facts about Agriculture, 
Program Building. Government Printing 
Office, 1940. 35p., il. 10¢. (Farmer 
Discussion Group Pamphlets, DS 19.) 


Bureau of 


Zanutto, S. 
ico-agraria Coloniale. 
1939. Coppini, 


Saggio di Bibliografia Giurid- 
Anni 1937, 1938, 
1940. 56p. L.20. 


640 Home Economics 


American Society for Testing Materials. 


Committee D-13 on Textile Materials. 

A.S.T.M. Standards on Textile Mate- 

rials. A.S.T.M., Philadelphia, 1940. 

368p. $2. 

Text. World 90:77, Dec. 1940 

“Specifications of quality, tolerances, test pro 
cedures and definitions . photomicrographs of 
common textile fibers, yarn number conversion 
tables, psychometric table, and a glossary of textile 
terms not included.” 


Link, Paul. 
prehensive 
135p. $2. 


All about Wool; a new com- 
dictionary. Stechert, 1940. 
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Robert A., and Widdowson, 
E. M. The Chemical Composition of 
Foods. Chemical Publishing Co., 1940. 
150p. $2.50. 


Forecast 56:623, Dec. 1940. 

“Chemical composition of foods commonly used 
in Great Britain. All quantitative data on organic 
and mineral constituents of food, except the amount 
of vitamins present, is set forth. Foods were an- 
alyzed raw, cooked, and as to availability for the 
body’s use. For precise research in human nutri- 
tion this volume will undoubtedly become a standard 
handbook. 


McCance, 


Uker’s International Tea and Coffee Buy- 
ers’ Guide. oth ed. Tea and Coffee 
Trade Journal, 79 Wall St., New York, 


1940. 224p. $2. 


Food Ind. 12:90, Nov. 1940. 

“In addition to facts about the products and their 
production and consumption, the book contains these 
classified lists: U.S tea and coffee packers; delivery 


route tea and coffee dealers; tea importers; green 
coffee merchants; tea, coffee and spice brokers; spice 
importers and packers; chain grocery firms; equip- 


ment and supply houses; and tea and coffee exporters 


in producing countries. s 


7oo Visual Arts 


Addison, Agnes, ed. Portraits in the Uni- 


versity of Pennsylvania. University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 67p., 102 il. 
$3. 


biographical and_ bibliographical 
descriptions of 267 oil and pastel portraits arranged 
by date of birth. Of these ro: are illustrated. Di- 
mensions of canvas are given with artist and date 
when known. Indexes by artist and by subject. 


Contains brief 


Aeschlimann, Erardo. Dictionnaire des 
Miniaturistes du Moyen Age et de la 
Renaissance dans les Différentes Contrées 
de l'Europe. Hoepli, 1940. 193p. L.350. 


Beza, Marcu. Byzantine Art in Roumania. 


Scribner's, 1940. 8p., 65 pls. 
Am. Ji. Archaeol., Oct.-Dec. 1940, p. 371; Arch. 
Rev. 87:218, June 1940; Connoisseur, Aug. 1940, p. 


Rr. 


Encyclopedia of Antiques. 
Boston, 1940. 


Bond, Harold L. 
Hale, Cushman and Flint, 
389p. $3.75. 


Ceramic Age 36:176, Dec. to4o. 
‘A literal oe ee ontion of antique knowledge. 


Manual de Urbanismo. 
1939. 2 


Brunner, Karl H. 
Bogota, Imprenta Municipal, 
vols. $14. 


Manual on city planning. 
special bibliographies. Many photographs, 
and charts of valuable information. 


Excellent general and 
diagrams, 


Cummings, Carlos E. East is East and 
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West is West. Buffalo Museum of Sci- 
ence, 1940. 382p. 33 il. $4. 


Museum News, Oct. 15, 1940, p. 6. 


Danmarks Kirker. Udg. af Nationalmuseet. 


Tisted Amt. 1. Haefte. Gad, 1940. 
112p. 3 Danish Kr. 

Folkesangbog for Danmark . . . ved Arne 
Bertelsen, Johan Hye-Knudsen . . . Flen- 
steds Forlag, 1940. 64p. 0.15 Danish 
Kr. 

Kimball, Fiske. Mr. Samuel MclIntire, 


Carver and Architect of Salem. Pub- 
lished for the Essex Institute of Salem, 


Massachusetts. The Southworth-An- 
thoensen Press, Portland, Maine, 1940. 
157p., pl. $10. 

Books, = 5, 1941, p. I. 

Detailed study of MclIntire’s architectural and 


sculptural work, done in cooperation with the Essex 
Institute which has an extensive collection of Mc- 
Intiriana. Well illustrated. 


Kuck, Loraine E. The Art of Japanese 


Gardens. John Day, 1940. 304p. $5. 
Arch. Rec. 88:84, Oct. 1940; Landscape Arch. 
31:37, Oct. 1940. 


Mayer, Ralph. The Artist’s Handbook of 
Materials and Techniques. Viking Press, 
1940. §561p., il. $3.95. 


Art Dig., Dec. 15, 1940, p. 26. 


Mertle, Joseph S. Process Photography and 
Plate Making. rev. ed. G. Cramer Dry- 


Plate Co., St. Louis, Mo., 1940. 188p. 
$1. 
Am, Phot. 34:778, Oct. 1940 


“A revised and enlarged edition of a famous publi- 
cation by the Cramer organization which for years 
has been the authoritative manual for the process 
photographer in his work with dry plates.” 


New York Museum of Science and Indus- 
try. Exhibition Techniques; a summary 
of exhibition practice. New York Mu- 


seum of Science and Industry, 1940. 
385p., il. $2. 
Mus. News, Oct. 15, 1940, p. 6. 


Companion volume to Cummings, C. E., East is 
East and West is West. Introduction by Robert P. 
Shaw, Director, New York Museum of Science and 
Industry. 


Blue Book of Non- 
16th ed. Educational 


1000 and One—the 
Theatrical Films. 
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64 East Lake St., 
Iss 25¢ to subscribers. 
Sch. & Soc. 376, Oct. 19, 


Screen, Inc., Chicago, 
1940. 132p- 


1940. 


Quaroni, Ludovico. Architettura delle Cit- 


ta. I: La preistoria. La _ protostoria. 
L’oriente antico. Sansaini, 1940. 73p. 
Apply. 


Sander, Max. Livre a Figures Italien de- 
puis 1467 jusqu’a 1530; essai de sa bibliog- 
raphie et de son histoire. Stechert, 1940. 
Vols. 1-2, 5-6. $150 complete (6 vols.) 


Plan of work: vols. 1-3, bibliographical items; 
vol. 4, historical text; vols. 5-6, reproductions. 


Stites, Raymond S. The Arts and Man. 
Whittlesey House, 1940. 872p., 640 il. 
$7.50. 


Art Dig., Jan. 1, 1941 
Bibliographies of coe oa phonograph records 
given at the end of each chapter. 


Victoria and Albert Museum. Catalogue 
of Italian Majolica by B. Rackham. Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum, 1940. 2 vols. 
L1.10.0. 


Burlington Mag. 77:64-66, Aug. 
105:268-9, June 1940. 


Wall, Edward J. Photographic Facts and 
Formulas. Rev. by F. I. Jordan. Ameri- 
can Photographic Publishing Co., Boston, 
1940. 384p. $3. 


Franklin Inst. Jl. 230:793-94, Dec. 


1940; Connoisseur 


1940. 


780 Auditory Arts 
Ewen, David, ed. Living Musicians: a bib- 


liographical guide to modern world musi- 
cians. Wilson, 1940. 390p. $4.50. 
Wilson Lib. Bul.. 15:362, Jan. 1941. 


Rodriguez, José, ed. Music and dance in 
California; comp. by William J. Perlman. 
Bureau of Musical Research, 5617 Holly- 


wood Blvd., Hollywood, Calif., 1940. 

467p. $5. 

4 yearbook and who's who, including also mis 
cellaneous articles by such writers as Toch, Schoen- 


berg, Romberg, Hall Johnson, etc. 


Great Program Mu- 
Gar- 


Spaeth, Sigmund G. 
sic; how to enjoy and remember it. 
den City, 1940. 359p. $1.49. 


Vodarsky-Shiraeff, Alexandria, comp. Rus- 
sian Composers and Musicians; a bio- 
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graphical dictionary. Wilson, 


158p. $1.75. 

P.W. Nov. 9, 1940, p. 1866. 

“Brief biographies of the outstanding figures of 
the Russian musical world with lists of their literary 
and musical works.” 


1940. 


790 Recreatory Arts (including sports, 
theater, movies, etc.) 


Elkins, Frank, ed. Complete Ski Guide. 
Doubleday, 1940. 286p. $2.50. 


Freedley, George and Reeves, John A. His- 
tory of the Theatre; with hundreds of 
illustrations from photographs, playbills, 
contemporary prints, etc. Crown, 1941. 


688p. $3. 


Gee, Ernest R. The Sportsman’s Library, 
being a descriptive list of the most im- 
portant books on sport. (limited ed.) 
Bowker, 1940. 177p. $6. 


P.W. 138:2040-41, Nov. 30, 1940. 


Greenwood, Frances A., comp. Bibliog- 
raphy of Swimming. Wilson, 1940. 
308p. $4.25. 


T.B.RJI. 6:55, Nov. 


1940, 


Howard, Ruth E., ed. Dancer’s Almanac 
and Who's Who, 250 W. 57th St., New 
York, 1940. 204p. $3. 


Magriel, Paul D., comp. Bibliography of 
Dancing; a list of books and articles on 
the dance and related subjects. 3d cumu- 
lated supplement 1936-39. Wilson, 1940. 
Sop. $1.50. 


Mason, Hamilton. French Theatre in New 
York; a list of plays, 1899-1939. Colum- 
bia University Press, 1940. 442p. $3.75. 
(Thesis, Ph.D., Columbia University, 
1940.) 


Odell, George C. D. Annals of the New 
York Stage. v.12 (1882-85). Columbia 
University Press, 1940. 783p. $8.75. 
Books, Dec. 1, 

U.S. National Park Service. 1940 Year- 
book, Park and Recreation Progress, De- 
partment of Interior, National Park Serv- 
ice. Government Printing Office, 1940. 
g2p. 35¢. 
Bibliography, p. 87-92. 

Wald, Jerry, and Macaulay, Richard B., 
eds. Best Pictures, 1939-40, and the 


1940, P. 34. 


Profusely illustrated. 
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Year Book of Motion Pictures in Amer- 
ica. Dodd, 1940. 534p., il. $3.50. 


P.W. 138:1866, Nov. 9, 1940. 

“Seven. motion pictures in excerpt and summary, 
awards of the year, synopses and casts of all the 
major pictures and an article on the production 
season in this first motion picture annual similar to 
‘Best Plays.’ ” 


800 Literature 


Agnew, Janet M., comp. Southern Bibliog- 
raphy; poetry, 1929-1938.  Jouisiana 
State University Press, 1940. 47p. 75¢, 
paper. (Louisiana State University. Li- 
brary School. Bibliographical series, no. 


3-) 


Anuario Brasileiro de Literatura, 
[no. 4] Pongetti, 1940. 416p. $20. 


Pan Am, Book Shelf 8:v, Dec. 1940. 
Contains bibliography of the writings of 1939, and 
critical articles. 


1940 


Blaser, Fritz. Bibliographie zur Geschichte 
des Schweizerischen Zeitungswesens. E. 
Birkhauser, 1940. 88p. 4.50 Swiss fr. 
(Quellen zur schweizer Geschichte. N.F. 
Abt. 4: Handbiicher. Bd. 4.) 


Briggs, Elizabeth D. Subject Index to Chil- 
dren’s Plays. A.L.A., 1940. 277p. $3.50. 
Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:174-75, Oct. 1940. 

In 202 titles suitable for grades 1-8. 

Cecil, Lord David, ed. The Oxford Book 
of Christian Verse. Oxford University 
Press, 1940. 560p. $3. 

B.R.D, Oct. 1940, p. 98. 


Duval, Hanson R. Aldous Huxley. A 
bibliography. Arrow Editions, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York, 1939. 205p. $7.50. 


Greg, Walter W. Bibliography of the 
English Printed Drama to the Restora- 
tion. Vol. I. Printed for the Biblio- 
graphical Society. University Press, Ox- 
ford, 1939. 492p. 50s to members only. 
(Illustrated Monographs, no. 24.) 


Harbage, Alfred B. Annals of English 
Drama, 975-1700; ‘an analytical record of 
all plays, extant or lost, chronologically 
arranged and indexed by authors, titles, 
dramatic companies, etc. [published in co- 
operation with the Modern Language As- 
sociation of America.] University of 
Pennsylvania Press, 1940. 264p. $3. 
Wilson Lib. Bul. 15, Feb. 1941. 
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Heartman, Charles F., and Canny, James 
R., comps. A Bibliography of First Print- 
ings of the Writings of Edgar Allan Poe. 
... The Book Farm, Hattiesburg, Miss., 
1940. 264p. $6.75. (Heartman’s His- 
torical series, no. 53.) 


Books, Jan. 12, 1940, p. 18; PW 
Nov. 30, 1940. 


138 :2033-35, 


Holmes, Thomas J. The Minor Mathers; 
a list of their works. Harvard Univer- 
sity Press, 1940. 218p. $5. 


Hyder, Clyde K., comp. A Concordance 
to the Poems of A. E. Housman. The 
Author, 625 West 16th St., Lawrence, 
Kan., 1940. 133p. $3.50. 


Kennedy, Arthur G. A Concise Bibliog- 
raphy for Students of English; systemati- 
cally arranged. Stanford University 
Press, [c1940]. 143p. $1.50. 


Lancaster, Henry C. History of French 
Dramatic Literature in the Seventeenth 
Century; pt. 4, The period of Racine, 
1673-1700. 2 vols. Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity Press, 1940. $10. 


Deutsche Geschichte in 
Karl W. Hierse- 
Apply. 


stories and 


Luther, Arthur. 
Deutscher Erzaechlung. 
mann, Leipzig, 1940. 


Encyclopedia of German 
historical subjects 


novels on 


Manly, John M., and Rickert, Edith. The 
Text of the Canterbury Tales, studied 
on the basis of all known manuscripts. 
8 vols. The University of Chicago Press, 
[c1940]. $40. 


Mod. Lang. Notes 35:535, Oct. 1940 


Paden, William D., and Hyder, C. K.., 
comps. Concordance to the Poems of 
Oliver Goldsmith. Clyde K. Hyder, 625 
W. 16th St., Lawrence, Kan., 1940. 180p. 
$3.50, paper. 


Pakarinen, Simo. Suomalainen Kirjallisus, 
1936-38; aakkosellinen ja aineenmukainen 
luettelo. Suomalaisen _ Kirjallisuuden 
Seura, 1940. 998p. $7.10 net. 


Classified. Contains author index 
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Peers, Edgar A. A History of the Romantic 


Movement in Spain. Macmillan, 1940. 
2 vols. $12. 


Ji. Hist. of Ideas 2:124, Jan. 1941; Times (Lon 
don) Lit. Supp. Nov. 23, 1940, p. 590. 
Phelps, William L., comp. The Mothers’ 
Anthology. Doubleday, 1940. 398p. $3. 


Prose and verse selections about mothers. 


Rue, Eloise. Subject Index to Books for 


Intermediate Grades. A.L.A., 1940. 
495P-. 4. 
Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:334, Dec. toao ‘ 
20,000 entries under 3000 subjects trom 1200 
books suitable for grades 4-6. 
Sawyer, Julian. Gertrude Stein. A_ bib- 


Arrow Editions, 444 Madison 
$7.50. 


liography. 
Ave., New York, 1940. 


Weisinger, Nina L. A Guide to Studies in 
Spanish American Literature. Heath, 
1940. 125p. 60¢, paper. 


Will, Samuel F. A Bibliography of Ameri- 
can Studies on the French Renaissance 
(1500-1600). University of Illinois, 
1940. 152p. $2; $1.50, paper. (Illinois 
Studies in Language and Literature, vol. 
26, no. 2.) 


Yale University. Library. William A. 
Speck Collection of Goetheana. Goethe's 
Works with the Exception of Faust; a 
catalog; ed., arr., and supplied with 
literary notes and preceded by an intro- 
duction and a biographical sketch of Wil- 
liam A. Speck by Carl Frederick Schrei- 


ber. Yale University Press, 1940. 239p. 
$10. 
P.W. 138:1619, Oct. 19, 1940 

goo History 


Commager, Henry S., ed. Documents of 


American History. 2d ed. Crofts, 1940. 
664p. $4. 
Dictionary of Dates. new ed. Dutton, 


1940. 446p. go0¢. (Everyman's Library, 


no. §54.) 
Guelfi Camajani, Piero. Dizionario Aral- 
dico. 3d ed. Hoepli, 1940. 585p. L.32. 
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Instituto Panamericano de Geografia e His- 


toria. Catalogo .. . 1930-39... The 
Institute, 1940. 412p. Apply. (Publi- 
cacion, 47.) 

Italien Jahrbuch, 1939. Band 2. Hrsg. 


vom Deutsch-Italienischen Kulturinstitut. 
Petrarca, 1940. 490p. RM 18. 


Laar, Albert van. Bibliographie van de 
Geschiedenis van de Stad Antwerpen. 
Deel Il. M. Nijhoff, 1939. 219p. Ap- 
ply. 


Norsk Biografisk Leksikon. Bd. IX: Mad- 
sen-Nansen. H. Aschehoug, 1940. 642p. 
41.50 Norwegian Kr. 


Norton, J. E. Bibliography of the Works 
of Edward Gibbon. Oxford University 
Press, 1940. 272p. 2!s. 


Poblador, Filemon. Important Documents 
Illustrative of Philippine History. Mrs. 
P. A. Poblador, Box 527, Manila, 1936. 
172p. $1. 


Jones, Samuel S., and Myers, Denys P., eds. 

Documents on American Foreign Rela- 
Vol. 2. World Peace Foundation, 
875p. $3.75. 


tions. 
C1940. 


910 Geography and Travel 
Handy Reference At- 
14th ed. Bartholo- 
12s.6d. 


Bartholomew, John. 
las of the World. 


mew, 1940. 444p. 
An Atlas-History of 


Vol. II, Jan.- 
115p. 3s.6d. 


Horrabin, James F. 
the Second Great War. 
July, 1940. Nelson, 1940. 
net. 


McFadden, Clifford H. An Atlas of World 


Review. Crowell, 1940. 1145p. $1.95. 
920 Biography 
Biographical Encyclopedia of America. Vol. 


I. Biographical Encyclopedia of America, 
Inc., c1940. $20. 


S.B.B. 11:26, July 1040. 


Biographical Encyclopedia of the World. 
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Institute for Research in Biog- 
s83p. $15. 


July 1940. 


Ist ed. 
raphy, Inc., 1940. 
S.B.B. 11:27-28, 


War Gazette and 
Burke's 


Burke, Sir Bernard. 
Corrigendo to the Peerage, 1940. 
Peerage, 1940. 142p. 42s. net. 


Debutante Register of the United States. 
Debutante Register Association, c1940. 
680p. $25. 


Leigh, M. S., ed. 
1884-1934; a register. 
1940. 21s. 


Winchester College, 
P. & G. Wells, 


Genealogical History 


John 


Mowle, Percival C. 
of Pioneer Families of Australia. 
Sands, 1939. 142p. 42s. 


Notable Americans of Foreign Birth; a list 
of the foreign born in “Who's Who in 
America,” 1938-39. Common Council for 
American Unity, 222 4th Ave., New York, 


1940. 104p. 50¢. 
Oehler, Robert, ed. Noms de Famille 
Suisses. Edité par la Société Suisse 


.. Tome I: Aa- 
1940. 


d'Etudes Généalogiques . 
Lhuil. Editions Polygraphiques, 
480p. 24 Swiss fr. 


Preston, Wheeler. American Biographies. 
Harper, c1940. 1147p. $7.50. 


Wilson Lib. Bul. 15:334-5, Dec. 1940. 
“*s257 notables not now living from colonial times 
to the present.” 


Who's Who in Latin America . 
Alvin Martin, ed. 2d ed., rev. 
Stanford University Press, c1940. 
$5.50. 


“Entirely new section on the Republic of Haiti 
as well as over 400 new biographies.” 


. . Percy 
and enl. 
590p. 


Women of Achievement; biographies and 
portraits of outstanding American women 


fed. by Donald S. Rockwell]. House of 
Field, New York, 1940. 213p. $12.50. 
P.W. 138:1867, Nov. 9, 1940. 
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New Periodicals and Serials 


HE following annotated list of recently launched periodicals and serials has been 
contributed by Carolyn F. Ulrich, chief, Periodicals Division, New York Public 
Library, and in this issue when so initialed, by Wyllis E. Wright, chief cataloger, 


New York Public Library and Dorothy 


Microfilms, Columbia University Library. 


Aeronautical Reader's Guide. Published 
by Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 
30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Sept. 1940. Quarterly. 
$1 a year. 


A selected list of aeronautical books and suggested 
reading with brief annotations, giving author, title, 
and publisher. 


Aeronautics; an authoritative work dealing 
with the theory and practice of flying. 
Published by the National Aeronautics 
Council, Inc., 37 West 47th Street, New 
York City. Vol. 1, No. 1, Sept. 1940. 
Weekly. 25¢ a copy. 


Practical instruction in aviation 


‘América; érgano de la Juventud Hispano- 
americana, Liverpool No. 72-A, Mexico, 
D.F. Vol. 1, No. 1, Aug. 1940. $2.50 a 
year. 


Covers general subjects. Contains Indo-American 
section, book reviews, and illustrations. 


American Neptune; a quarterly journal of 
maritime history. Salem, Mass. Vol. 1, 


H. Litchfield, supervisor, Periodicals and 


Chicago Club of Printing House Crafts- 


men. Committee on Invention of Print- 
ing. Contributions to the Bibliography of 
Printing. (Published as a report on 
Works Project Administration.) Chi- 
cago. No. 1, 1940. Irregular. Price 
not given. 


Chicago Club of Printing House Craftsmen. 


Committee on Invention of Printing. 
Contributions to Materials on the His- 
tory of Printing. (Published as a report 
on Works Project Administration.) Chi- 
cago. No. 1, 1940. Irregular. Price 
not given. 


Conservation Volunteer. Official bulletin 


of Minnesota Department of Conserva- 
tion, State Office Building, St. Paul. Vol. 
1, No. 1, Oct. 1940. Monthly. Price 
not given. 


English Institute Annual. 1939. Columbia 


University Press, New York City, 1940. 


“The English institute is . . an assemblage of 


No. 1, Jan. 1941. Quarterly. $5 a year. 


Devoted to technical marine research in North and 


persons interested in the serious study of the Eng- 
lish and American language and _ literature.’ 
WELW. 


South America. Contains aap oe ge signed book 
reviews, significant documents and excellent illus- 
trations and diagrams 


Bibliography of Periodical Literature in 
Musicology and Allied Fields and a Rec- 
ord of Graduate Theses Accepted. No. 
1, Oct. 1, 1938-Sept. 30, 1939. 25¢ a 
copy. American Council of Learned So- 
cieties, 907 soth Street, Washington, D.C., 
1940. 


To be continued and established on an annual 
basis if in demand. 


Bibliographical Society of America. Mono- 
graph series, no. 1. Bibliographical So- 
ciety of America, New York City, 1940. 
—W EW. 


Facts on File; a weekly synopsis of world 


events with alphabetical key. Published 
by Pearson’s Index, Facts on File, Inc., 
41 East 42nd Street, New York City. 
Vol. 1, Nov. 1940. $20 a year. 


Foreign Commerce Weekly. Formerly 


Commerce Reports. Issued by the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
United States Department of Commerce. 
Supt. of Documents, Washington, D.C. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Oct. 1940. Weekly. $4.50 
a year. 

Contains reviews of new books and reports. 


Index to South African Periodicals. Issued 
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by the South African Library Association, 
Box 397, Pretoria. No. 1, Jan.-Mar. 
1940. Quarterly. (With an annual 
cumulative volume.) Price not given. 


The indexing is selective, and reviews of books are 
restricted only to those of special South African in- 
terest. Contains author and subject index. 


Irish Library Bulletin. Published by 
Browne and Nolan, Ltd., 41-42 Nassau 
Street, Dublin. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1940. 
6s. a year. 


Contains reviews of Gaelic publications as well as 
new and recent books. 


Journal of Aeronautical Sciences. Aero- 
nautical Review Edition. Published by 
Institute of the Aeronautical Sciences, 


Inc., 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
City. Nov. 1940 (as a separate publica- 
tion). Monthly. $2.50 a year. 


Contains reviews of new books, and of recent 
articles in periodicals, house organs, and catalogs; 
news from the industry and a bibliography in some 
special field. 


Latin-American Books. Vol. 1, 1938. In- 
ter-American book exchange, Washing- 
ton, D.C., 1940. Mimeographed. 


A general index to books and pamphlets excluding 
periodicals, published in Latin America and Puerto 
Rico. Items listed under author and subject. Future 
volumes are expected to be printed.—W.E.W. 


Libros Cubanos; boletin de bibliografia 
Cubana. Lealtad 903, Havana, Cuba. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, May-June 1940.  Bi- 


monthly. 75¢ (Mex.) a year. 


Monographs on Social Anthropology. No. 
1. Published for the London School of 
Economics and Political Science, by P. 
Lund, Humphries & Company, Ltd., 
London, 1940. 

“To publish results of modern anthropological 
fieldwork in a form which will be of primary inter- 
est to specialists.”—W.E.W. 

Montevideo. Universidad. Facultad de 
Ciencias Econémicas y de Administracién. 
Revista. Montevideo, Uruguay. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, April 1940. Frequency not given. 
$1.50 a copy. 

Excellent graphs and diagrams, signed book re 
views and abstracts from international periodicals. 
revista bimestral de arte y 
critica. Concordia 352, Havana, Cuba. 
No. 1, Nov.-Dec. 1940. Bimonthly. 
$1 a year. 


Musicalia; 
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Articles on music and musical events; reviews of 
books and notes on new records. 


National Cancer Institute. Journal. Pub- 
lished by the Federal Security Agency. 
United States Public Health Service, 
Washington, D.C. Vol. 1, No. 1, Aug. 
1940. Frequency not given. $2 a year. 
* . . to contribute to the dissemination of knowl- 

edge and to encourage research in the subject of 

cancer, 

Negro World Digest; a mirror of Negro 
life, thought, and achievement. 1 West 
125th Street, New York City. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, July 1940. Irregular. 4 issues $1. 


New Europe; monthly review of interna- 
tional affairs. 151 East 67th Street, New 
York City. Vol. 1, No. 1, Dec. 1940. 
Price not given. 


Orbita; revista bimestre de asuntos inter- 
nacionales. Calle Diez y Tercera, Mar- 
ianao, Cuba. Vol. 1, No. 1, April-May 
1940. Bimonthly. $1.50 a year. 


Translations and original articles on world affairs 
and personalities. 


Pamphleteer Monthly; a guide to current 
and worthwhile pamphlets. Published by 


Pamphlet Distributing Company, 147 
West 35th Street, New York City. Vol. 


1, No. 1, May 1940. $2 a year. 


Beginning with Nov. tro4o issue, includes Index 
to Early American Periodical Literature 1728-1870. 


Partial List of Latin American Educational 
Journals. Published by Division of In- 
tellectual Cooperation, Pan American 
Union, Washington, D.C., 1940. Price 
not given. 


“Prepared in order to meet the demand on the 
part of librarians, teachers and students of com- 
parative education.” Each entry well annotated giv- 
ing most important features. 


Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. Robert 
S. Peabody Foundation for Archaeology. 
Papers. Vol. 1, No. 1, Andover, 1940.— 
W EW. 


Philosophy and Phenomenological Research. 
Official organ of the International Phe- 
nomenological Society. Published by the 
University of Buffalo, Buffalo. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Sept. 1940. Quarterly. $4 a year. 


Contains comprehensive, signed book reviews. 
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Biblomac; the bookman’s 
270 Lafayette Street, New 


Poor Richard's 


newspaper. 
York City. Vol. 1, No. 1, Aug. 1940. 
Monthly. $3 a year. 


Contains articles of interest to the librarian, book- 
seller, and publisher. Includes bibliographies of 
pamphlets and books, reviews of outstanding pam- 
phiets, and digests of periodical articles. 


Revista Internacional. Calle de Lopez 1, 
Mexico, D.F. Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1940. 
Monthly. $2 a year. 


Spanish translations of speeches, articles, and pub- 
lic documents from non-Mexican periodicals on in- 


ternational affairs.—D.H.1 
Revista de Literatura Mexicana. Amster- 
dam 202, Mexico, D.F. Vol. 1, No. 1, 


July-Sept. 1940. Quarterly. $5 a year. 


Scholarly study of Mexican literature, ancient 
and modern. Contains comprehensive, signed book 
reviews 


Rutgers University Studies in Engineering. 
No. 1. Rutgers University Press, New 
Brunswick, N.J. 1940—W EW. 


S.B.B.; Seguros, Banca, Bolsa; revista 
mensual informativa. Edificio “Larrea,” 
Depto. 328, Havana, Cuba. Vol. 1, No. 
1, July 1940. Monthly. 10¢ a copy. 
Information on matters of insurance, banking, and 

exchange in Cuba. Some articles have English trans 

lations. Includes section “Weekly sugar review.” 

Selecciones del Readers Digest. Readers 
Digest Association, Inc., Pleasantville, 
N.Y. Vol. 1, No. 1, Dec. 1940. Monthly. 
$3 a year. 


Spanish edition of the Readers Digest 


Selective List of Periodicals of General In- 
terest Published in Latin § America. 
Published by Division of Intellectual 
Cooperation, Pan American Union, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1940. Price not given. 


Periodicals published in Spanish, Portuguese, and 
French are included. 
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Mount 
Vol. 1, No. 1, May 1940. 
$2 a year. 


Southern Genealogical Review. 
Vernon, Ga. 


Monthly. 


Southwestern Monuments Association. 
Technical Series. Coolidge, Ariz., 1940. 
No. 1: Prehistory of El Rito de los Fri- 
joles, Bandelier National Monument by 


J. W. Henderson. Illustrated —W.EW. 


Studies in Philosophy and Social Science. 
Published by the Institute of Social Re- 
search, 429 West 117th Street, New York 
City. 3 times a year. $3 a year. 


This pasate constitutes no. 3 of vol. 8, 192#0 
of the former Zeitschrift fiir Socialforschung, pub- 
lished by the Librarie Félix Alcan, Paris. 


Tiempo; revista mexicana de ciencias so- 
ciales y letras. Avenida Alpes 505, Lomas 
de Chapultepac, Mexico, D.F. Vol. 1, 
No. 1, Jan. 1940. Monthly. $3 a year. 


Covers current Latin American literature. Many 
contributors are identified as faculty members of the 
Universidad Nacional de México.—D.H.L. 


Tierra Nueva; revista de letras univer- 
sitarias. Published by Universidad Na- 
cional Auténoma de México, Facultad 
de Filosofia y Letras, Ribera de San 
Cosme 71, Mexico, D.F. Vol. 1, No. 1, 
Jan.-Feb. 1940. Bimonthly. $1.50 a year. 


Contains reviews of books and periodicals. 


Union; monthly forum of the New Com- 
monwealth Institute of World Affairs. 
Barrows, Roydon, Hertfordshire, Eng. 
Vol. 1, No. 1, Jan. 1940. 6s. a year. 


University of North Carolina Studies in the 
Romance Languages and Literatures. 
No. 1, Chapel Hill, 1940 —W.E.W. 
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Readings in Business Administration 


| geenye Cc. MANLEY, business branch librarian, Newark Public Library, supplies 
the following annotated list of recent articles in the field of business adminis- 


tration which have marked application to libraries. 


Magazine Articles 
Canfield, Bertrand R. “Fifty Sales 

Executives Tell How They Work New 

Men into the Organization.” Printers’ 

Ink 193: 75-82, Dec. 6, 1940. 

An analysis of methods in use in dif- 
ferent types of industry, stressing the 
necessity for a foundation of general 
knowledge of industry before attempting 
specialization. 


Emmet, H. L. R. 


“Maintaining Morale 


in an Expanding Working Force.” 
Management Record, National Indus- 
trial Conference Board 11: 133-36, 
Nov. 1940. 


The value of Informative Meeting Pro- 
cedures in employee relations programs 
where new must be 


many employees 


merged with a small seasoned group. 


Evans, J. J., Jr. 
Attitude Survey. 
50, Nov. 1940. 


Supervisors’ Conduct 
Personnel 17: 142- 
Record of an experiment in investigat- 

ing employees’ reactions to work condi- 
tions and includes questionnaire covering 
such points as hours of work and pay, 
work relationships and conditions, secu- 
rity programs, etc. 


Horning, E.S. ‘Job Evaluation: Formal 
Plans for Determining Basic Pay Dif- 
ferentials.” Management Record, Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board 2: 


126-29, Oct. 1940. 


An outline of main steps that might 
apply in any complete program of job 
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evaluation with illustrations of the rela- 
tive weight of various factors in develop- 
ing a measuring stick for any job. 


“Informative Handbook for Employees.” 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 41: 17, 46-48, 
Oct. 1940. 
Discusses and illustrates an effective 

method of presenting institutional regula- 

tions, traditions, and opportunities to a 


scattered staff. 


“Interviewing and Rating Men for Sales 
Jobs.” Sales Management 47: 8-11, 
Oct. 10, 1940. 

A carefully thought out method for 


handling applicants to discover their 
qualifications for positions. 
Mathy, E. L. “What Kind of Sales 


Manager Brings Out the Best in his 
Salesmen?” Sales Management 47: 
24-26, Nov. 1, 1940. 

“Answer: He can give practical guid- 
ance in everyday problems because he 
doesn’t go to seed in his job—he is cou- 
rageous enough to set policies and maintain 
them—he does not rule with a mailed 
fist—he knows how to utilize talent in 
others to the best advantage—and he feeds 
his men through continuous training.” 





Murray, C. H. “Development of a 
Sound Public Relations Program in 
Industry.” Advanced Management 5: 
93-103, July-Sept. 1940. 

A thoughtful exposition of the theory 
that “when management, generally, con- 
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siders public relations an important func- 
tion of business to be conducted with the 
same relative seriousness, aggressiveness, 
and intelligence as research, engineering, 
sales, or manufacturing, we will have 
gone a long way toward bringing to the 
public a clear understanding that further 
social progress depends upon a strong in- 
dustrial and business structure.” 


Rowe, E. F. “A Miner Views Indus- 
trial Relations.” Personnel Journal 
19: 209-15, Dec. 1940. 





Reasonable and constructive treatment 
of general management problems, with 
particular consideration of the basis for 
employee loyalty. 


Saunders, Alta Gwinn and Anderson, 
Chester Reed. Business Reports; In- 
vestigation Me- 
Graw, 1940. 


and Presentation. 


Exhaustive discussion of methods of col- 
lecting, interpreting and presenting data. 
Includes many illustrations and compre- 
hensive bibliography. 


Public Administration and 


Personnel Work 


| penn L. KECK calls attention to the following publications in the field of public 
administration and personnel work that are significant from the standpoint of the 


direction of large libraries because they develop or embody guiding principles of 


administration. 


American Society for Public Administra- 
tion. Public Administration Review. 
1313 East 60th St., Chicago. (Volume 
I, Number 1, November, 1940.) Quar- 
terly. $5.00 per year. 

The American Society for Public Ad- 
ministration, founded in December, 1939, 
at a meeting held jointly with the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association, began 
in the autumn of 1940 to publish a quar- 
terly journal entitled Public Administra- 
tion Review. This quarterly is following 
the policy of reviewing only a small num- 
ber of the more significant books and docu- 
ments. Its reviews will thus be useful to 
the reference librarian and a selective 
guide to the literature in the field. 

Harlow S. Person, long known as a 
leader in the field of scientific manage- 
ment, contributed to the first number an 
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article entitled “Research and Planning as 
Functions of Administration and Man- 
agement.” 


Committee on Public Administration of 
the Social Science Research Council. 
Case Reports in Public Administration ; 
Collected under the Auspices of a Spe- 
cial Committee on Research Materials. 
Nos. 21-40. Public Administration 
Service, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, 
1940. 20 parts. 10¢ each. 

The second set of case reports on public 
administration distributed by the Commit- 
tee on Public Administration of the Social 
Science Research Council contains dis- 
cussions of twenty administrative prob- 
lems, most of which would be of direct 
interest to library administrators. Among 
the problems dealt with are “Adjustment 
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“Tn- 


service Training among Custodial Em- 


of Organization to Personalities,” 


ployees,” “Distraction of Fellow Workers 
by Sociable Employee,” “The Veteran 
Employee Whose Present Duties Call for 
a Reduction in Grade and Salary,” and 
“Maintenance of Property Control Rec- 
ords by Different Departments.” 


Gaus, John M. “A Quarter-Century of 
Public Administration.” | Advanced 
Management. 5 :177-9, Oct.-Dec. 1940. 
A description of the historical back- 

ground of the development of some of the 

newer aspects of public administration. 


Gaus, John M., and Wolcott, Leon O. 
Public Administration and the United 
States Agriculture. 
Published for the Committee on Public 
Administration of the Social Science 
Research Council. Public Administra- 
tion Service, 1313 East 60th St., Chi- 

1940. 534p. $4.50. 

This study, in addition to giving an 


Department of 


cago, 


authoritative account of administration in 
one of the largest government depart- 
ments, contains an interesting discussion 
of the relation of research work to a 
public agency and the citizens with which 
it deals. 
an expert program, and the way that both 
of them are geared into a system of demo- 


The effect of research work on 


cratic consent, are treated in passages 
which may have important implications to 
the reference librarian. 


Ketcham, Ronald M._ Intergovernmental 
Cooperation in the Los Angeles Area. 
University of California at Los An- 
geles, Bureau of Governmental Re- 
search, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles, 
Dec. 1940. 61p. Studies 
Govt., No. 4. 


in Local 
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This study describes the various meth- 
ods of cooperation by which certain public 
services are rendered cooperatively by lo- 
cal governments in the metropolitan area 
of Los Angeles. A brief section describes 
the contractual, administrative, and finan- 
cial arrangements by which libraries are 
and 


maintained by county, municipal, 


school authorities. 


Merriam, Charles E. “Public Adminis- 
tration and Political Theory.” Journal 
of Social Philosophy 5:293-8, July 
1940. 

This article defines public administra- 
tion in its philosophical setting. 


Woolpert, Elton D. Municipal Public 
Relations; a Suggested Program for 
Improving Relations with the Public. 
International City Managers’ Associa- 
tion, 1313 East 60th St., Chicago, 1940. 
sop. $1. 

This volume deals primarily with a 
program of public relations for a muni- 
cipal government, but most of its advice 
would be equally valuable to the adminis- 
trator of a large library. It proposes no 
detailed methods and suggests no publicity 
tricks, but discusses the fundamental basis 
of a program to educate staff members to 
improve their relations with their clients. 


Public Administration Service. Personnel 
Programs for Smaller Cities, as Exem- 
plified by Installations in Various Cities 


1313 East 60th St., Chi- 
46p. Publication no. 93. 


in Michigan. 
cago, 1940. 
75¢. 

This pamphlet discusses the principles 
of personnel management followed by the 
Municipal Personnel Service of the Mich- 
igan Municipal League as it assisted in the 
installation and operation of personnel 
programs in smaller municipalities. 
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Recent Literature on Higher 
Education 


HE FOLLOWING TITLES were contributed by Clara Esther Derring and Carrie E. 
Meares of Teachers College Library, Columbia University. 


American Council on Education. Amer- 
ican Junior Colleges, edited by Walter 


C. Eells. Washington, D.C., 1940. 
585p. $3.50. 
Reviewed in this issue. 

American Council on Education. Com- 


mission on the Survey of Public High- 
er Education in Utah. Public Higher 
Education in Utah: a Survey Report by 
a Commission of the American Council 
on Education. Washington, D.C., 
1940. 20p. Apply. 


Recommendations of the commission in- 
clude the following areas: unification of 
control; control and coordination of the 
junior colleges ; duplication of instruction ; 
financial support and administration; fac- 
ulty participation in educational policy; 
other areas of unified service. 


American Council on Education. Finan- 
cial Advisory Service. Endowment In- 
vestments and Income, 1926-1939. 
Washington, D.C., 1940. 28p. 25¢. 
(Studies. Series 3, v. 4, Number 18) 


This bulletin is “a continuation of ma- 
terial presented in the two previous bulle- 
tins on the same subject: Number 8, cov- 
ering 1926-1935, and Number 14, cover- 
ing 1926-1937. The present bulletin ex- 
tends to 1939 data for the same 45 
institutions covered in the preceding bulle- 
tins and also adds data from 65 other 
institutions, a total of 110.” 
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Arnett, Trevor. Recent Trends in 
Higher Education in the United States: 
with Special Reference to Financial 
Support for Private Colleges and Uni- 
versities. General Education Board, 
New York, 1940. 8op. gratis. (Oc- 
casional Papers, Number 13) 
Practically every state is represented, 

and for purposes of statistical analysis the 

institutions were divided into four geo- 
graphic areas: eastern, southern, middle, 
and western. The present paper attempts 
to give no more than the high points of 
the statistics reported in the preceding 
three papers of the General Education 


Board. 


Cole, Stewart G. Liberal Education in 
a Democracy: a Charter for the Ameri- 
can College. Harper, 1940. 3009p. 


$3. 


Reviewed in this issue. 


Engineers’ Council for Professional De- 
velopment. Committee on Engineering 
Schools. Present Status and Trends of 
Engineering Education in the United 
States. A Report by Dugald C. Jack- 
son. New York, n.d. 177p. $1. 
This report, which is an analysis of the 

current status and trends of engineering 

education, is based on a survey of en- 
gineering curricula in 136 institutions 
from 1935 to 1938 made by the Commit- 
tee on Engineering Schools of the En- 


gineering Council for Professional 
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Development. ‘The survey covered insti- 
tutions which had applied for accrediting 
by the Engineering Council for Profes- 


sional Development. 


Hollis, Ernest V. “Comprehensive Qual- 
itative Accrediting.”’ Educational Rec- 
ord 21 :506-37, October, 1940. 

A survey of the trend of qualitative 
accreditation in different types of educa- 
tional “It argues that the 
assumptions and guiding concepts of quali- 


institutions. 


tative accrediting promise to do for edu- 
cational institutions what the principles 
of progressive education have done for 
individual students, namely, remove the 
standardizing shackles that have forced 
lock-step progress and conformity and sub- 
stitute incentives to growth which permit 
richer individuality within the framework 


of a democratic social order.”” p. 534. 


Kelly, Robert L. 
the Social 
3800p. 


The American Colleges 
Order. 
$2.50. 


and Macmillan, 
1940. 
The primary theme of this book is “that 
it is the function of the colleges to promote 
A secondary theme 


is that for three hundred years this has 


the general welfare. 


been a conscious purpose of the colleges 
and that they have made a very appreci- 
A third 
proposition is that the colleges are now 
rallying to their primary task as never 
before.” 


able contribution to this purpose. 


This publication was 
authorized by the Association of American 
Colleges ‘and is issued under its auspices. 


Preface. 


Robbins, Rainard B. 
Retirement Income. 
sity Press, 1940. 


College Plans for 
Columbia Univer- 
253p. $2.75. 

The author has extended and brought 
up to date his monograph of 1934 on this 
subject. Part I is a report of the status 
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of college plans for retirement income. 
Part II reviews the growth of these plans 
and discusses provisions that seem desir- 
able in them. 


Seashore, Carl E. The Junior College 
Movement. Holt, 1940. 160p. $1.75. 


An evaluation of the junior college 
movement “in a sort of bird’s-eye view of 
the situation as a whole, in non-technical 
language, and in the interest of the general 
reader.” Preface. 


“Symposium on the Relation of the Fed- 
eral Government to Higher Educa- 

In Association of American 
Universities. Journal of Proceedings 
and Addresses, 1939. University of 
Chicago 1940. p. 80-105. 
$1. 

This symposium includes papers pre- 
sented by W. B. Munro, Harold W. 
Dodds, and Fred J. Kelly; discussion by 
K. T. Compton. 


tion.” 


Press, 


Bibliographies 


Good, Carter V. “Selected Bibliography 
on the Methodology of Educational Re- 
search and Related Problems, 1939- 
1940." Journal of Educational Re- 
search, 34:57-80, September 1940. 
This is the eleventh annual bibliography 

on the subject to be published in the Jour- 

nal of Educational Research. More than 

350 references are classified under the 

following headings: I. Problems, issues, 

and trends: needed research; II. Sources 
of information: bibliographies, summaries, 
and abstracts; III. Collecting, analyzing, 

interpreting, and reporting data; IV. 

Evaluation and appraisal of science, re- 

search, and educational procedure; V. Or- 

ganization, supervision, and support of 
graduate and research programs. 
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Because of the 
European War, 
American scholarly 
libraries are finding it increasingly diffi- 
cult to keep necessary collections of for- 
eign periodicals and books up to date. 
It is apparently the feeling among U.S. 
college and university libraries that sub- 
scriptions must be continued for the lead- 
ing foreign journals, part of which. are 
still coming direct to the United States 
and part of which are being stored abroad. 


General 


Bard College Li- 
brary, Annandale- 
on-the - Hudson, 
New York, has received a number of 
valuable Hardy items as a gift. These 
include the McCutcheon copy of Thomas 
Hardy's The Dynasts with the dedication 
to Algernon Swinburne; the manuscript 
of his poem The Oxen; a Hardy letter 
to Professor Barry in Cambridge, Eng- 
land; and two privately printed poems. 

Brooklyn College Library, Asa Don 
Dickinson, librarian, is featuring a read- 


East 


ing program based on the A.L.A. reading 
list, Our American Democracy. All of 
the copies of books on the list are available 
at the main desk and a prize of $10 has 
been announced for the best essay on “Our 
American Democracy.” To be eligible 
for the contest which closes the end of 
the fall semester, a student must have read 
at least three titles on the list. Five hun- 
dred copies of the A.L.A. reading list have 
been made available for interested stu- 
dents. 

The Connecticut College Library at 
New London, Lavina Stewart, librarian, 
is planning to build a stack addition, to 
provide adequate space for the 90,000 
volumes which now crowd the shelves, 
and which will include 100 carrells. The 
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News from 


additions are made possible through the 
generosity of the late George S. Palmer 
and Mrs. Palmer, donors of the library, 
who left a gift for the purpose in 1931. 
This is to be supplemented by a $40,000 
grant from the Carnegie Corporation of 
New York. 

Dartmouth College Library, Hanover, 
N.H., Nathaniel Goodrich, librarian, has 
recently received and will add to their 
Treasure Room a 72-volume gift collec- 
tion comprising one of the finest and most 
valuable Joseph Conrad collections in 
existence. The gift is from George Mat- 
thew Adams, New York author and book 
collector, and includes every one of Con- 
rad’s books in mint condition and in the 
first edition. Dartmouth College Library 
also received an Aldous Huxley collection 
of 100 items from Richard H. Mandell 
of New York City. In this collection, 
every volume is a first edition by or about 
Huxley. 

The School of Commerce Library at 
New York University has received from 
a large private investment firm an exten- 
sive collection of books, periodicals, finan- 
cial reports, and clippings on business 
and commercial subjects forming the 
equivalent of about 10,000 volumes. The 
collection covers all phases of economics, 
money, banking, investments, agriculture, 
manufactures, mining, transportation, gov- 
ernment, and public finance. In addition 
to that, another valuable collection of 
material on labor problems was received 
from Labor Bureau, Ifcorporated. Ar- 
rangements have been made by which 
New York University Library, R. B. 
Downs, director, will acquire the library 
of the Hebrew Technical Institution in 
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the Field 


New York City. The collection, num- 
bering 20,000, is particularly strong in 
industrial and vocational education. 

New York University Library also re- 
ports an index to American periodicals 
completed after six years of extensive re- 
search by a staff of W.P.A. workers. It 
includes 700,000 cards including authors’ 
entries, subjects, poetry, fiction, songs, and 
book reviews, some 1800 volumes of 351 
periodicals covering the period in the 
United States from 1728 down to 1859. 
The index has opened up a large amount 
of hitherto inaccessible literature in a va- 
riety of fields. 

When the new Rush Rhees Library of 
University of Rochester, John R. Russell, 
librarian, was opened in 1930, only five 
of the nineteen levels in the book stacks 
in the tower were filled with shelving. 
Because of a constantly expanding book 
collection, three additional levels have 
been shelved recently. These new levels 
will increase the space available so that 
290,000 books can be housed in the stacks. 
A locked section on the fifth level was 
fenced off to care for the rare book col- 
lection. 

The University of Vermont Library 
at Burlington, Miss Helen Shattuck, li- 
brarian, has received two letters written 
by a blind man fifty years ago to the edi- 
tor of a Burlington paper. Roland E. 
Robinson was a famous Vermont author 
who published the majority of his books 
after he became blind. The first letter 
included information relative to Indian 
names of Vermont mountains, rivers, and 
landmarks. The second letter included 
personal data of Mr. Robinson’s life. 
Both letters were given to the Vermont 
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library by Professor G. W. Benedict, 
emeritus professor of Brown University 
living in Providence, and a grandson of 
Professor George W. Benedict, Univer- 
sity of Vermont faculty member from 
1825 to 1847. 

Yale University has a special division 
of the graduate school which provides fel- 
lowships for advanced study, cutting 
across departmental lines. Libraries and 
museums of art, public forums, and ex- 
tension work in public school systems, 
represent the outstanding fields of work 
for these fellowships. 


The cornerstone 
of the new Merner- 
Pfeiffer Library 
building at Tennessee Wesleyan College, 
Athens, Tennessee, was laid Wednesday, 
November 20, 1940, with appropriate 
ceremonies. 


South 


Herman H. Hen- 
kle, director of the 
library school, Sim- 
mons College Library, Boston; G. Flint 
Purdy, librarian, Wayne University, De- | 
troit; and Donald Coney, librarian, Uni- 
versity of Texas, Austin, are co-authors 
of a professional survey of the Indiana 
University Library, sponsored and just 
published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. The survey, made at the request 
of Indiana University president, Herman 
B. Wells, includes prospective reorganiza- 
tion plans for the University of Indiana 
Library. 

The cornerstone of the Henry Pfeiffer 
Memorial Library was laid October 17, 
1940 on Founders’ Day, at MacMurray 
College, Jacksonville, Illinois. 

The John Hall Sherratt Library at 
Rockford College was dedicated October 
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20, 1940. The total cost of $130,000 
was donated by alumni and friends of the 
institution. 

Denkmann Memorial Library, Augus- 
tana College, Rock Island, Illinois, Wil- 
liam Baehr, librarian, has enlarged an 
unused section of its basement to provide 
additional stack room for 40,000 volumes. 
These additions to the stacks are a $12,000 
gift from the original donor of the li- 
brary building. Recent offerings of Swed- 
ish publishers are being received at 
Augustana through the newly organized 
Institute of Swedish Culture which has 
its headquarters on the campus. In this 
way the extensive holdings of the library's 
Swan and Linder collections are being 
greatly supplemented, increasing the value 
of the college as a center of Scandinavian 
research. 

The December, 1940, issue of Minne- 
sota Libraries is devoted to an examination 
of the college libraries in Minnesota in- 
cluding liberal arts, teachers, and junior 
colleges. The reports and studies are 
summed up in an interpretative article by 
Frank Walter, librarian, University of 
Minnesota. 

December 9, 1940, the president and 
librarians of Kent State University, Akron 
University, Hiram College, and Mt. 
Union College, met at Kent to discuss 
library improvement. Dr. Charles 
Ketcham, president of Mt. Union, has in- 
vited them to the campus at Alliance, 
Ohio, to consider a union catalog system 
and to consider securing the resources in 
the various fields. Dr. Keebrick, presi- 
dent of Kent State University, cited as an 
illustration that while Kent would be 
making special efforts to emphasize po- 
litical science, Mt. Union might expand 
its religious section and that both collec- 
tions, under the union system, would be 


available to each of the four institutions. 

A special bequest from Donald C. Love, 
a native of Nebraska, makes possible the 
construction of a new library building at 
the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Rob- 
ert A. Miller, librarian. The approxi- 
mate cost will be $750,000. A planning 
committee has been appointed and con- 
struction will be begun in the spring of 
1941. The University of Nebraska also 
announces the acquisition of the collection 
of private papers and journals of J. Ster- 
ling Morton, Nebraska pioneer, originator 
of Arbor Day, and secretary of agriculture 
in Cleveland’s second administration. It 
is estimated the collection contains 75,000 
letters and 2000 printed copies. 


Several hundred 
South West volumes and a large 
collection of rocks 
and fossils belonging to the late Professor 
G. E. Anderson of University of Okla- 
homa have been presented to the geology 
library of that institution. 

An original manuscript letter written 
by Empress Carlotta of Mexico when she 
was in France trying to get aid for the 
former emperor, Maximilian, has been 
added to the Latin American collection of 
the University of Texas Library, Austin, 
Donald Coney, librarian. More than 600 
manuscripts, documents relating to politics 
in Mexico and Texas, have also been 
added to the university library’s collection. 
These cover the period of the early 1800's. 

Over a million volumes were circulated 
during the past year at University of 
Texas Library. This is the second con- 
secutive year that previous circulation rec- 
ords have been broken. ‘The library has 
also received as a gift the original manu- 
scripts and library of Dr. Frank B. 
Marsh, an authority on ancient history. 
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Part of the first library brought to the 
American continent—original autographs 
of the owner still legible—has been ac- 
quired by the University of Texas Li- 
brary, Donald Coney, librarian, for its 
Latin American collection. These include 
five volumes on religion and a copy of the 
first European edition of More’s Utopia 
published in Switzerland. The four-hun- 
dred-year-old books were among a collec- 
tion of 150 brought to the New World 
in 1528 by Juan Zumarraga, first bishop 
of Mexico and sponsor of the first Amer- 
ican printing press. 


Dorothy Bevis of 
University of Cali- 
fornia Press, was 
guest speaker at the first meeting of the 
Bibliophile Society at Mills College, Eve- 
lyn S. Little, librarian. She addressed a 
student group on “The Amenities of Book 


Far West 


Collecting.” 

At Mills College Library, a student 
library committee is now serving on the 
one hand as a channel for clearing con- 
structive suggestions of students to the 
librarian, and on the other hand, to inter- 
pret library services to the student body. 
A standard library test was given to the 
members of the freshman class for the 
first time. The general opinion of a few 
faculty members who also took the test 
was that it was much too difficult and too 
highly specialized for anybody but library 
school graduates. 

A bust of Albert Einstein presented to 
the University of California Library at 
Berkeley by two San Francisco attorneys 
has been placed in the Main Catalog 
Room of that library. On Saturday, No- 
vember 16, the fourth meeting of the 
Northwest College Librarians Group was 
called to order by Mr. Warren L. Perry, 
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librarian, College of Puget Sound, Ta- 
coma. Tentative plans were presented for 
a proposed library building at the College 
of Puget Sound. Charles W. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Washington Library, Seattle, 
presented a progress report of the new 
union catalog at the university. In the 
afternoon, Dr. Chapman, professor of 
English at the College of Puget Sound, 
spoke on his work in editing a literature 
anthology in the College of Puget Sound 
Library. Miss Janet Walker was elected 
chairman of the group, and Father David, 
secretary, for the next meeting to be held 
in Portland. Twenty-four librarians 
representing 16 colleges and universities 
were present. 

University of California Medical Cen- 
ter Library at San Francisco has recently 
established a circulating periodical service 
for California physicians. The service 
costs are borne by the borrower. 

University of California Library at 
Berkeley, Harold K. Leupp, librarian, has 
recently received from Dr. Richard B. 
Goldschmidt, professor of zoology, a very 
unusual collection of letters. The letters 
include correspondence with the founders 
of modern zoology and many other scien- 
tists. There are also letters from eminent 
artists, writers, musicians, and _philoso- 
phers. 

Dr. Herbert I. Priestley, director of 
Bancroft Library, University of Califor- 
nia at Berkeley, announces that approxi- 
mately 200,000 pages of valuable source 
material relating to the history of Cali- 
fornia has been gathered by professors and 
students traveling in North and South 
America and presented to the Bancroft 
Library. Most of the material will be 
preserved on film. 

Stanford University Library, Nathan 
van Patten, director, has received a col- 
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lection of Americana gathered by Superior 
Judge Elmer E. Robinson of San Fran- 
cisco. The collection includes some 500 
books, 100 pamphlets, and tracts, 130 let- 
ters, and a large group of newspapers 
dated from Colonial and Revolutionary 
times. 

University of Oregon Library staff has 
begun the publication of a staff association 
mimeographed publication entitled The 
Call Number, which is now in its second 
volume. Included in the numbers of the 
publication are book reviews, staff notes, 
and library notes of interest, particularly 
to the libraries and institutions of the 
Pacific coast. 

The University of Oregon Library at 
Eugene, Matthew Hall Douglas, librar- 
ian, announces the acceptance of the li- 
brary of Philip R. Brooks as the gift of 
Mrs. Lester Brooks of Portland, who will 
provide $5,000 for a special room on the 
third floor to house one of the finest per- 
sonal library collections in the Pacific 
Northwest region. Included in the book 
collection are many fine editions and 
standard sets of English and American 
authors, and translations into English 
from French authors. It is planned that 
this room will be a comfortable study 
lounge for graduate students. 

The State Board of Higher Education 
has authorized the University of Oregon 
to issue a series of library research mono- 
graphs from funds available for publica- 
tion, including bibliographies of unique 
or unusual collections of research materials 
in the university library as well as de- 
scriptions of unique or rare manuscripts 
and discussion of bibliographic problems 
relating to these manuscripts. 

On the third floor of the University of 
Oregon Library is a room containing pho- 
tographs representing the early beginnings 
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of the university down to the present. 


Washington State College Library, 
Pullman, W. W. Foote, librarian, now 
includes among its treasures the smallest 
Bible in the world—on- 2nd one-half 
inches long and one-half thick, con- 
taining the full text of the ‘Sew Testa- 
ment. The Bible is equipped with a min- 
iature magnifying glass fitted into the 
back of the binding. It is a replica of the 
family Bible of William Shakespeare and 
contains a facsimile of Shakespeare’s fam- 
ily record. 

Frances Armalas, 
Illinois ’40, recently 
became a new mem- 
ber of the catalog department, University 
of California Library, Berkeley. 

Mrs. Helen Black, California ’39, has 
been appointed assistant in the documents 
division, University of California Library, 
Berkeley. 

Mrs. Nelle C. Brown is now clerical 
assistant in the catalog department, at 
University of California Library, Berke- 
ley. 

Mrs. Inez Colby, who has been with 
the library for more than 26 years, re- 
signed her position in the catalog depart- 
ment of University of California Library, 
Berkeley, October 3, 1940. 

Agnes M. Cole, in charge of Bancroft 
Library, cataloging, at University of Cali- 
fornia Library in Berkeley, resigned June 
30, 1940. 

The following appointments have been 
made at the University of California Li- 
brary, Berkeley: 

Ruth French, Columbia ’29, previously 
on the staff of Columbia University Li- 
brary, has recently been appointed senior 
bibliographer. 

Mrs. Eva Fram, California ’39, is an 
assistant in filing. 


Personnel 
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Agnes M. Johnson, Columbia ’33, for- 
merly at Kern County Library, has been 
appointed bibliographer. 

Mrs. Lisl Loeb, California ’40, is now 
assistant in the catalog department. 

Anna F. Pitney, California ’40, is an 
assistant in the accessions department. 

Mrs. Alice F. Reynolds, Columbia ’38, 
is an assistant cataloger for the Bancroft 
Library. 

Dr. Diether von den Steinen has been 
appointed curator of the Chinese and 


Japanese language collection. Dr. von 
den Steinen spent eleven years in China. 
Ruth L. Steinmetz, assistant chief of 
the bibliography division, has been as- 
signed to the School of Education Library. 
Robert Vosper, California 40, is as- 
sistant in the reference division. 

Jerome K. Wilcox was promoted from 
assistant librarian to associate librarian 
July 1, 1940. 

Gordon Wilson, California ’40, is now 
assistant in the catalog department. 


Further Lists of Books for College Libraries 


(Continued from page 118) 


The Booklist aims at the 
prompt evaluation of books considered 
suitable for immediate library acquisition ; 
the 4.L.4. Catalog is an expression of 


selection aids. 


the deferred judgment on such titles as 
basic books. Again, this sampling is not 
infallibly conclusive, but it is further in- 
dicative of those discrepancies in book se- 
In this check 100 haphazard- 
ly selected titles from the Booklist were 
checked against the 4.L.4. Catalog, 1932- 
1936. Of the 100 Booklist-cited titles 
only 37 were included in the later publica- 


lection aids. 


tion. In this random sampling, therefore, 
63 per cent of the immediately accepted 
titles were rejected in the later compilation 
of books desirable for permanent library 
acquisition. It seems reasonable to suppose 
that a similar variation might be expected 
among those titles recommended in corre- 
sponding current and basic lists aimed at 
college book selection. 

One still further possibility, if support 
should warrant it, would be the adoption 
of both procedures: a quickly prepared 
quarterly list (like the Booklist). 
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Twenty issues of this would become the 
basis, not of cumulation, but for the 
compilation of a revised authoritative and 
tested selection (like the 4.L.4. Cata- 
log) to be issued as the next inclusive 
five-year volume in a series including the 
original book, the existing 1931-1938 
supplement, and the proposed 1939-1941 
selections. 

All these proposals are unofficial, tenta- 
tive, and suggestive. So far as I know, 
no scheme of procedure has been adopted 
or even planned in detail by any organiza- 
tion. Before there is a commitment to any 
plan I believe that there should be some 
canvassing of the opinions of, and some 
investigation of the possibilities of partici- 
pation by, official representatives of the 
various learned societies whose fields of 
interest are included in the publication. 
In addition to such extra-professional dis- 
cussions I am sure that the publishing de- 
partment of the A.L.A. and the officials of 
the Association of College and Reference 
Libraries will welcome your letters of 
comment and advice. 
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By ROBERT B. DOWNS 


Conference of Eastern College 


Libraries, 1940 


Robert Bingham Downs is director of li- 
braries at New York University. 


— ATTENDANCE at the twenty-eighth 
annual Conference of Eastern Col- 
lege Librarians, meeting at Columbia 
University on November 23, was the 
largest on record. Approximately 500 
librarians 
present, chiefly from the Middle Atlantic 
and New England states. 

The morning session was devoted to 
subjects primarily of interest to college 
librarians: annual book lists, setting up 


college and university were 


standards for college library functions, 
rare books in the college, and college li- 
brary building plans. 

In his paper on “Standards for Survey- 
ing Library Functions in the College Pro- 
gram” Peyton Hurt, librarian of Williams 
College, indicated the chief problem in 
evaluating a library is to know what to 
survey and how much weight to give each 
factor in measuring the library’s efficiency. 
Some essential factors are intangible and 
dificult or impossible to measure. Fur- 
thermore, every library should be given 
individual appraisal on the basis of the 
aims of the college which it serves. The 
first step in the surveying process is to 
define the place of the college library in 
the college program. This includes such 
points as the extent and nature of the 
book collection, the library building’s suit- 
ability for its functions, ability of the staff, 
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effectiveness of the library organization, 
and the attitude of the president, faculty, 
and students towards the library. Dr. 
Hurt emphasized that certain objective 
principles should be established by which 
standards for library functions could be 
set up. These principles would comprise 
the nature of the college program, the 
financial limitations of the college, the 
policies of the president and faculty, teach- 
ing methods employed, amount of inde- 
pendent study done, the 
extent and nature of faculty research, the 
influence of the library on the college pro- 
gram, and activities of the library outside 


and reading 


its required functions. 

Many college librarians have expressed 
a need for up-to-date standard book-buy- 
ing lists and have urged the publication 
of such guides, perhaps on an annual basis. 
Charles B. Shaw, librarian of Swarthmore 
College and editor of 4 List of Books for 
College Libraries, presented some of the 
problems connected with more frequent 
supplements. To make up arrears, Mr. 
Shaw suggested issuing a three-year vol- 
ume for 1939-1941. There would then 
be two possibilities: a series of annual 
volumes, beginning with 1942, or a quar- 
terly list, the latter as a separate pamphlet 
or as a section of College and Research 
Libraries. Since specialized book reviews 
are not ordinarily available for a year or 
more after a book has been published, 
either timeliness or authoritativeness must 
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be sacrificed in the preparation of these 
lists. A possible combination would be 
promptly published quarterly lists, fol- 
lowed by more carefully selected five-year 
supplements, the latter dropping titles 
which had proven of ephemeral value. 
The vote of those attending the confer- 
ence favored authoritative rather than 


timely lists. 


Rare Books in a College Library 


The place of rare books in a college 
library has been widely debated. Lucy E. 
Osborne, custodian of the Chapin Library, 
Williams College, told of the extensive 
uses made of that great collection of rare 
books. The uses are of three types: ex- 
hibits, class work, and individual reference 
and research. Seven exhibitions are put 
on annually, including those of a com- 
memorative nature, materials to illustrate 
courses, and subjects of general interest. 
As for class use, some instructors, par- 
ticularly in fine arts and English, hold 
regular planned meetings in the Chapin 
Library to bring the students in direct 
contact with first editions, incunabula, and 
other valuable materials. Miss Osborne 
strongly recommended that any college 
with rare books, even if it possessed only 
a few examples, make full use of them for 
exhibition and instructional purposes. 

The new library building at Skidmore 
College was described by its architect, 
Louis Jallade. Due to limited funds, the 
planners of the building had to decide 
whether to erect a small complete struc- 
ture, which would soon be outgrown, or 
to construct one section of a larger, more 
adequate building capable of considerable 
expansion and flexibility. The second 
plan was adopted. The stack only was 
built, a portion of it cut off for temporary 
use for reading rooms, offices, and other 
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purposes. Future additions to the build- 
ing can be made with no fundamental 
alterations in the present structure. A 
modern feature is fluorescent lighting, 
adopted for the entire building at an in- 
stallation cost more than double that of 
incandescent lighting, but with an annual 
saving of one half in power cost. 


Library Cooperation and Planning 


At the beginning of the afternoon ses- 
sion Ernest J. Reece, of the Columbia 
School of Library Service, read by title 
his yearly report on “College and Univer- 
to be published 
The 


given over 


sity Library News,” 
shortly in the Library Journal. 
afternoon’s discussion was 
wholly to problems of library cooperation 
Conyers Read, executive 


Historical 


and planning. 
secretary of the 
Association and chairman of the Biblio- 
grapical Planning Committee for the 
Philadelphia Metropolitan Area, reviewed 
that committee’s activities and future aims. 
Studies have been made of the community 
and its book needs, not merely in rela- 
tion to scholars, teachers, and students, but 
professional workers, groups with low cul- 
tural backgrounds, suburbanites, and oth- 
ers. The Philadelphia Union Catalog, 
covering 150 libraries, is regarded as only 
It is being followed by sur- 


American 


a first step. 
veys of resources in the numerous educa- 
tional, public, and special libraries of the 
city to make these facilities more widely 
useful. Other problems of cooperation 
are likewise receiving attention, among 
them cooperative cataloging, development 
of special libraries, building up a biblio- 
graphical center, and a regional storehouse 
for little-used books. 

Julian P. Boyd, librarian of Princeton 
University, presented a proposal, which 
had grown out of a recent meeting of 
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eastern university librarians, for organiz- 
ing a special division in the Library of 
Congress to act as a clearing house and 
advisory agency for all cooperative library 
undertakings. Such a department might 
assist in such matters as regional catalogs, 
surveys of resources, divisions of collecting 
interests, and cooperative storehouses. 

In reply, Archibald MacLeish, Librar- 
ian of Congress, expressed the willingness 
of the Library of Congress to assist in 


this program, if it is requested by the 
librarians of the country. Mr. MacLeish 
stressed the fact, however, that the Li- 
brary of Congress must have added sup- 
port for any new ventures, and that the 
library is decidedly short on top adminis- 
trative officers. On motion of Harry 
Miller Lydenberg, the conference voted 
to approve Mr. Boyd’s proposal and to 
support it in any practical fashion. 
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ing in one divisional area. ‘Thus far, no 
one on the campus has complained that 
too much service of a high quality is given. 

It is true that full professional service 
is not provided fourteen hours a day, but 
we take the position that eight hours of 
highly specialized service is better than 
fourteen hours of average service. We 
are discovering that the graduate student 
assistants who have worked several years 
in the library can handle in a reasonably 
competent manner the elementary refer- 
ence questions in their subject fields. 

Fifth, what about the problem of disci- 
pline in the reading rooms which are 
broken into small units? Perhaps college 
students in this area are more mature than 
is the case elsewhere, but we doubt it. 
From the first day the new building 
opened, students have acted as we had 
assumed they would. No one has to take 
books to get his assignments done; there- 
fore, few books are lost. The reading 
rooms are quiet. In other words, provide 
a scholarly atmosphere and students will 
act accordingly. 
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Sixth, what has been the result of break- 
ing up the periodical collection and placing 
the specialized journals with the rest of 
the subject literature for each field? In 
general, readers find that this plan saves 
them time, because of the ease with which 
they can go from the books to the journals. 
A few people, however, miss the general 
periodical room when they read current 
issues in several fields. Unless the fields 
are related, such readers have to go to two 
or three rooms. 

Three other questions will be discussed 
at a later time: (1) the advantages and 
disadvantages of the Science-Divisional 
Reading Room versus separate depart- 
mental libraries; (2) the effect of this 
plan on the work of the general reference 
librarian; (3) the advantages and disad- 
vantages of a separate documents librarian. 

Summary: this discussion has attempted 
to describe the divisional-library program 
of the University of Colorado Library 
with a tentative and partial evaluation of 
some aspects of the program. Further 
aspects will be discussed in the future. 
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